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H: FELT THE GASOLINE GURGLING 
through the hose in his hand and heard the sloshing 
echoes in the tank underneath. But his eyes were 
fixed on the fields ahead of him. Rows, long even 
rows of prize tomato plants, seemed to curl and 
wave before him in the heat of the Virginia sun. 
Standing there beside the barn, filling the truck 
from the plump, aluminum-painted drum, he was 
too far to see the leaves of the plants. He could 
only make out the black figures in wide-brimmed 
straw hats, backs curved, moving down the rows 
in smooth, bent processions. 

Closing his eyes, Alan breathed the rich dust 
of July. He tried to remember if everything was 
right. The first load of baskets was packed on the 
truck. The tail gate was fastened. He had checked 
the gate twice and then put a chain across it, 
just in case. He started the motor twice during 
the morning, to be sure the Old Devil was with 
him. It was usually either too hot or too cold for 
Old Devil. He would have checked the motor 
again just now, but his eye had caught William 
shaking his big black head at all this stage fright. 
Everything was right, the baskets, the huge green 
tomatoes just blushed with pink... 

It was hard to keep his mind on the tomatoes 
and the truck, for he kept thinking that this was 
the first year he had done it without Father and 
it had to be right. When he closed his eyes now, 
he could see the plants—he could see them being 
jabbed into the ground when they were three 
inches high with two scrawny leaves. He could 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 
VIRGINIA: MARKET DAY 


see them pushing up and growing thick, hairy 
stems that shot out blossoms and then twisted 
and gnarled as the fruit grew and hung on them. 
He could feel the coarse dark leaves and knew 
that if he touched them they would be hot and 
leave yellow stains. 

““You’re aiming on getting that truck so full of 
gas she’ll jus’ purr, ain’t ya?”’ 

He turned his head and yanked the hose out of 
the tank as the gas began to ooze out around it 
and cut a band through the dust on the side of 
the truck. Mrs. Bess from across the road was 
standing behind him, shifting her weight to juggle 
her tins and jars. One hand clutched her skirt into 
a sack that held three flower pots and a bundle 
of cut flowers that were poking out of some 
newspaper wrappings. 

“T brung your wife those flowers she wanted. 
They’ll look right smart over to the front of the 
house.’’ She held out a peanut butter jar full of 
vines. 

He fastened the hose onto the side of the barn 
and reached for the jars tucked under the arm 
that held her skirt. ‘‘Always giving somebody 
something,’’ he scolded. They walked to the 
porch steps. 

“There now,’’ she said, putting the bottles and 
jars and pots one by one on the back steps. She 
smoothed the faded cotton print of her dress and 
patted the front until clouds of dust rose from 
the spot where the flower pots had been. The 
front of her skirt came midway between her 


knee and her ankle, the back half five inches 
above the front. 

“Today’s your first Market Day, Alan, now 
ain’t it?” ; 

From anyone else he would have resented it 
and would have said, ‘‘I expect it’s my fifteenth 
or sixteenth, but it’s the first without Father if 
that’s what you mean.’’ But to her he Saidhaael 
hope the prices don’t fall any more.”’ 

“My Man says it’s seventy-five cents,’’ she 
said. ‘‘And that’s crime.”’ 

“Pq better hurry before they get worse,’’ he 
said, stepping onto the dashboard. 

“Get what ya can, get what ya can.’”’ She 
sounded so unconcerned that he felt better. 


The miles to market were the twenty longest 
he had driven. The road stretched into great 
glassy puddles that flowed ahead of him and 
seemed to evaporate into the muggy noon sun. 
-He passed one truck whose tail gate had come 
loose, several baskets tipping out onto the road, 
spreading red fruit like blood. 

The Old Devil stalled just once, when he tried 
to go over the rise for the railroad tracks. He 
panicked then and turned the keys and pumped 
the pedal and nearly flooded the engine for good. 
The wheel had grown sticky in his hands and the 
black rubber mats burned through the soles of his 
feet and finally he sat back and rested for a 
minute. Then he made one more try and, while 
he was wondering what would become of his one 
hundred and fifty beautiful baskets if Old Devil 
stranded him on the crossing, he felt the motor 
rumble. Old Devil cleared his throat. 

All the terrors had been gone then for a minute. 
The fear that the insect spray wouldn’t be deliv- 
ered on time, the fear that a storm would carry it 
all away at the precious moment, the fear that 
he would not be able to get enough pickers or 
baskets at the height of the season, the fear most 
of all that he had done something wrong his 
first year with Father not there. Now he turned 
in under the banner over the dirt driveway— 
County Buyer’s Auction Grounds. He took his foot 
from the pedal and let Old Devil coast. It was 
almost over, he thought then. 

But it was not almost over. The sun beat down 
on the cabs that were lined up in front of the 
auction platform. One by one, tight-lipped farmers 
pulled their trucks up beside the platform and 
unloaded sample baskets. Bids came from various 
directions and then the farmer would nod or reject 
the top bid. And the baskets would go back into 
the truck and would be driven to the near-by 
shed of the buyer or perhaps the truck would 


grind out of the dirt road to another market. 
A boy had climbed onto the top of the cab of the 
truck in front of Alan, and he was watching the 
bidding intently. Alan thought of how he had 
watched Father and the bidders, ever since he- 
had been old enough to ride on the seat of the 

cab. The truck in front of him moved up. Hell , 
reached for the gear stick beside his leg. g 


He listened for a while, long enough to know 
the bidding was low and unenthusiastic. Three 
canners were competing. It was true, then. The 
retail markets had over-stocked on earlier inferior 
stuff from farther south—fat, watery Tennesee 
tomatoes that were half yellow inside. This sea- 
son the junk would go to the retailers for house- 
wives and the salad plates of city lunch counters, 
and the prize fruit from the plants he had nursed — 
like children would be mashed up in the cannery 
with the half-rotten stuff no one else would take. 
Cheap. 

He watched the heavy man on the platform 
wave to the next truck to move up. The man 
wore a sweat-stained shirt and carried a straw 
hat in the hand he waved. Alan wanted to spit on 
him. He reached again for the gear and squeezed 
it hard. 


He was glad his wife hadn’t heard him come in 
the road to the house. He pulled up by the barn 
and sat for a minute in the cab. In his hands was 
the check for ninety dollars. He hoped it would 
be enough to pay the pickers. 

He tried to work the numbers out in his head, 
ninety-minus-thirty-minus-ten-minus. But they 
stuck like lumps of wet bone meal in the back of 
his aching neck. He could see the fields. The 
pickers were still moving step by step down the 
rows, never unbending. He could make out Wil- 
liam, sitting on the near side of the field, biting 
into a huge warm tomato. He focused finally on 
the disease-like spots of smashed insects on the 
windshield. Father never admitted defeat. He 
must be . . . the Hell he must be like Father. 

And then through the splotches on the glass he 
saw Mrs. Bess. She was beaming. He closed his 
eyes once, sure she would disappear. 

“Ya sold ’em all, didn’t ya!’’ Her voice was 
very far away. He rolled down the window. 

“T knew ya would!”’ 

~lonly got...” he started. 

“Well, I told my Old Man,” she said, ‘‘that 
you'd sell ’em all. ‘No, Ma’am,’ he says. ‘Why, the 
market’s so low today that even the canners are 
turning up their noses at all but the best,’ he 


says. But I says, ‘You see if and he don’t sell 
*em all!’ ” 
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Alan folded the check and put it in his pocket. 
‘I’d better tell the pickers to go home,”’ he said. 
‘Tl be right back.”’ 


“Hurry,” she called. ‘Cause I brung ya a 
ittle something!”’ He was still her little boy. 


On the path up from the field, he stamped on a 
mato. The skin split and the hot juice and seeds 
spilled out. Then he looked up and saw Mrs. Bess 
sitting on the porch swing, rocking back and forth 
as hard as she could. 

“Glory and it’s fine,’’ she said. ‘‘Thirty years 
’ve been telling my Man we need a... say, and 
your wife’s got a pretty garden. Better than 
mine. Better than mine.” She looked wistful. 

“‘That’s not true,”’ he said. 

“She has a right pretty garden,’ said Mrs. 
Bess. 

“Not prettier than yours,”’ he said laughing. 
Suddenly he felt the anger going out; and, like 
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poison coming up, it left him feeling better but 
tired. He looked back toward the fields once 
more. 

‘““Well, and I may have a pretty garden, but 
your wife’ll soon pass me up.’’ She folded her 
wrinkled hands on the gingham and then pushed 
the swing again, smiling contentedly. 

“Well, my wife may have a prettier garden,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘but your Man has the prettier wife!” 

She laughed and shook the loose cotton folds. 
From under the apron across her knees, she 
pulled a small basket. 

He reached, dully thinking of the check and then 
forgetting it. 

““Say,’’ he said. ‘‘They’re cold.”’ 

“T put ’em on the ice this morning,”’ she said 
proudly. 

“Now that’s what I’ve been wanting all day,”’’ 
he lied. He bit into the tomato and then said in 
truth, ‘‘That’s right good!”’ 


Edith B. Farnsworth, M.D. 


When in its fall issue, 1959, THe TRI-QUARTERLY printed two poems by Dr. 
Edith M. Farnsworth, the editors were eager to present more of the work 
of this Chicagoan who in one portion of her day is a practicing physician 
in her office, in another a research specialist in her laboratory, in another 
a professor at the Northwestern University Medical School, and in still ; 
another a poet. Last June, Robert Hyland, then one of our undergraduate 
editors, called upon Dr. Farnsworth to ask her what might be said oot 


poetry by a person who had recently published in a learned journal an arti- 
cle with the formidable title: The Effect of Hypophysectomy and Adren- — 
alectomy in Nucleoside-Induced Nephrosis in the Rat. As a result of their 
conversation came this brief essay by Dr. Farnsworth with which we pre- 4 
face a selection from her poems. HY 


‘ 


THE POET 


AND THE LEOPARDS 


“Leopards break into the temple and drink the 

sacrificial chalices dry; this occurs repeatedly, again 

and again: finally it can be reckoned upon before- 

hand and becomes a part of the ceremony.’’ 
Franz Kafka: Reflections on Sin, Pain, Hope and 
the True Way. 


Te HUMAN PASSION FOR ART is at least 
as intense now as it was in the past. In the long 
past poetry was written to celebrate victories and 
lament defeats; we are at least as victorious now 
as people seem to have been in the past, and we 
are at least as defeated. Surely we are as articu- 
late, or as desirous of articulation. If we do not 
create art, or respond to it as created by others, 
we are as much as ever the targets of pressures 
and of all the impositions of our civilization, and 
the victims of our unsaved selves. Human beings 
have always needed to transcend their immedi- 
ate experience, and we are just as human as 
ever. 


But how is the transcending to be done? Modes 
and forms of art have shown bold and imagina- 
tive changes in the last half-century. In the half- 
century before that, there were the French Im- 
pressionists and in poetry there were Baudelaire 
and Rimbaud. In the United States there was 
Whitman. Such great revolutionists are expo- 
nents not so much of exuberance as of duress. 
It would be unsafe to speak of our contemporary 
revolutionists while the soldier still stalks before 
our door, but surely we may feel free to com- 


plain of the duress which we detect and the 
trends which threaten us, and to observe certain 
effects of such hardships on the poetic desires of — 
our period. 

First there is the dislocation or the out-and-out 
defection of many of the great themes formerly 
dependable at least for a poetic habitat. Na- 
ture, for example, seems to me to be quite vio- 
lently dislocated, and it seems probable that this 
is due to its removal from a context of divinity, 
or of lofty and meaningful romanticism. Without 
going back as far as the rainbow and the rose, 
the association of nature with the beautiful and 
the pure has remained pretty clear. When I first 
went to Germany, in 1930, I was struck by the 
devotion, dogmatic as it was, with which every 
right-thinking German regarded the Hochgebirge. 
If you didn’t climb the mountains on the week- 
ends you were not the right kind of person. You 
climbed, you suffered and you conquered, and it 
made a hero of you. You transcended. But now 
something has happened to nature. Possibly sci- 
ence has laid calculated hands on her; possibly 
her gods have died. In any case, she has become 
secularized, even domesticated. Today, she rubs 
her muzzle on the windowpane. Thus, a quite dif- 
ferent context has been established: a celestial 
playground has been lost, and the one which 
has replaced it is a municipal park. 

Another theme which has undergone definitive 
secularization is love—and everybody knows what 
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las happened there. It has died from exposure. 
t has been raped by self-appointed psychiatrists, 
lubbed by opportunists, and left by boors to per- 
sh. The immortalization of sex is being carried 
mn by the poets as they wipe their glasses on 
heir shirts and walk through the universe. 


Not dislocated, or recast, but totally annihili- 
ated is the theme of God, and the Hound follows 
either in the day nor in the night. Though we 
urn, or do not turn, again, the great theme was 
nterred in 1926 and laid to rest beside the spent 
90dy of Rainer Maria Rilke: 


Was wirst du tun, Gott, wenn ich sterbe? 
Ich ben dein Krug (wenn ich zerscherbe?) 
Ich bin dein Trank (wenn ich verderbe?) 
Bin dein Gewand und dein Gewerbe, 

Mit mir verlierst du deinen Sinn. 


So it is up to the poet to go it alone. But the 
liastrophism which has opened up such shock- 
ng crevasses over the surface of his globe has 
also imposed certain personal hardships. He 
struggles with unfamiliar and inordinate doubts, 
and he is disturbed by disquieting symptoms. De- 
srived of the costumes of the hero, the lover and 
fhe romanticist, with what garments can he glor- 
fy his nakedness? If he cannot be a poet, he 
might turn out to be a mouse. And it is at this 
90int of impending mousehood that the charac- 
eristic deterrent of our period goes into full am- 
olification, for it is at this moment of profound 
oewilderment, of soul sickness, that man the 
creator turns in panic from his deep and secret 
mner life, from his own originality—to public re- 
lations. So translated, his requirements for veri- 
‘ication, for confirmation, and for sanction, must 
1aenceforth come from the public. It follows that 
the human desire for fulfillment will express it- 
self in crude ambition, and the modes of his 
art will be distorted by the mass receptors. 


These are very grave deterrents. 


But the poet might be seen in a different light; 
1e might be seen in no. light at all. The man 
which we see might be considered as the visible 
spectrum, that exceedingly small segment of the 
spectrum which lies between the ultra-violet and 
he infra-red, while the rest of his being recedes 
nfinitely into the shorter rays of his deep, his 
mnconscious, and his past life as well as that of 
1is antecedents. In the opposite direction, it again 
“ecedes into the longer and longer waves of his 
seed. Viewed in this invisible illumination, why 
should contemporary man tremble for his sta- 
ure? And why should we accept as poetry ma- 
erial which deals only with the obvious, from 
he reiterations of which we are already deaf- 
ned? Why should we confuse crude agressive- 
1ess and gaucherie with “vitality,’’ the coarse 
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with the strong, the self-conscious and the con- 
trived with the intuitive and the subtle? Man is, 
in his history and his potentialities, great; let 
him reflect. Let him study and abide by the truth 
of himself and his universe as ancient and mod- 
ern thought have developed it, and let him glor- 
ify where glory is really due. 


In this situation, the poetic means would nec- 
essarily begin to show certain novel mutations, 
and these in turn would deepen and sharpen our 
perceptions. For modes of verbal expression do 
not require stiff or pre-determined shapes any 
more than the making of drawings requires the 
compass and T-square. On the other hand, revolt 
against form is no freer than the form against 
which the revolt is directed; thus, the poet can 
only make sensitive use of the language and of 
the musical possibilities of combination, for col- 
or, motion, and suggestiveness. He may do as he 
chooses, provided that his choice is truly based 
upon his intuition and taste and not calculated in 
terms of shock value and mass communication. 
He may sketch and mold as he develops his con- 
cept; he may be free to make use of and to in- 
vent all possible modes for the expression of his 
unique message, and to alter them sensitively ac- 
cording to the needs of the growing form. 

Particularly faithful to the current situation 
would be the bold incorporation into the poetic 
vocabulary of the special cultures or disciplines, 
insofar as these are coming, or could come, into 
general awareness. If we were submissive to 
mythical or Biblical allusions in Milton, why 
should we be inhospitable to a few near-technical 
terms in contemporary verse, if they add sound- 
ness to the thought and power to the language? 
Let not only the doctor but the law-giver, the en- 
gineer, the physicist, the biologist, or the chem- 
ist, make their contributions, and if we do not un- 
derstand, let us leave the television long enough 
to search the dictionary. It should be clear that 
in making this suggestion, it is not intended that 
such terms be degraded to pseudo-intellectual 
embellishments, but be accepted as an infusion 
for the enrichment of the conceptual background. 

Finally, the purpose of poetry at this time 
rather more than in more culturally stable times, 
is unquestionably the constant redefinition of 
beauty and the inspiration of the age. Humanly, 
the desire for beauty is as inevitable as the de- 
sire for sex or for religion, and the history of art 
is the chronicle of its redefinition, continually 
practiced according to the shifting emphasis of 
culture. It is therefore absurd and juvenile to talk 
of the repudiation of beauty. We do not want to 
repudiate beauty any more than we want to re- 


pudiate life, and to promote such a “school of 
thought’”’ is simply to launch a particularly un- 
sightly perversion. 

A monumental resolution which might well be 
applied to the problems of the modern poet has 
been given by Alfred North Whitehead. Quoting 
from ‘‘Science and the Modern World”’: 

What is wanted is an appreciation of the infinite 
variety of vivid values achieved by an organism in 
its proper environment. When you understand all 
about the sun and all about the atmosphere and all 
about the rotation of the earth, you may still miss 
the radiance of the sunset. There is no substitute 


for the direct perception of the concrete achieve- 
ment of a thing in its actuality. We want concrete 
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Pleomorph 


“Our feeling of the world, upon which is based our 
understanding of it, is necessarily anthropomorphic 
and mythopeic.”’ 
Miguel de Unamuno: Tragic Sense of Life. 
Not without glory is the turning 
Of this unkind day, 
For, at the hour of its resolving 
There spreads a bronze-red ray 
Past imbricated clouds across 
The ice-scored land whereon the moss 
Of disuse grows. The humble flanks 
And rumps of sheep stand burning 
In resounding light. 
The little hooves are cast in luminous clay. 


Mine is the catastrophic day, 

Mine for the price of its discerning, 
Mine the cold labyrinth of night, 

The walls on which Mongolian horses 
Range and Spanish bison lunge, 

The camel and the sacred ox, 

The wolf, the tiger, and the fox, 

The wild boar, and all the ranks 

Of those that hunt. The hawk will plunge 
From his stained element, for his prey. 


Beasts of the skies, dragons of the field 
—These are my past and my concerning, 
My heritage and my fore-learning. 

The docile flocks with glowing fleece, 
Standing with little hooves fast locked 
Within the matrix clay, derive 

From such ancient chromosomes their form, 
But I from those origins contrive 

My darkest sight, remotest yearning, 
The fancy’s germ, the spirit’s corm 

And finally the dream, nightly returning. 


. Little do you know of me, and rare 


fact with a high light thrown on what is relevant 
to its preciousness. 


and from the same essay: 
Sensitiveness without impulse spells decadence, and 
impulse without sensitiveness spells brutality. 


If our feelings toward religion, toward nature, 
and toward love have changed somewhat, we still 
seem to need temples of one kind or another, 
but I do not believe that we need many leopards. 
It is bad enough if we have to share our chalices 
with them and to reckon beforehand that we shall 
be doing so, but it is much worse when we find 
ourselves unable to tell the difference between a 
priest and a leopard, or a religious ceremony 
with leopards or without them. 


TosGawa 


We did not slip into the lake 4 
That sultry August night ; 
Of dark and light, 

Of black and white, just for the sake 

Of its engulfing cool. 


1 
f 
We did not drop into the shocking depths for fun . 
Alone; you are not gay enough for that, and I 
Am not that young. q 


Stretched out a level infinite 

In aqueous phase, 

Dark, darker, far more intimate 

And more compelling 

Than.the familiar, massive concrete 

Upon which we stood. Above, the atmosphere 
Dissolved another infinite and glowed 

And crackled with black flames. R 


Below our feet 
i 
’ 
q 


Are the moments we shall have together. 

We'll talk but little; we shall not explain. 

We’ll pause a moment in the quiet night 

To feel the infinite, and a familiar pain, 
Massive, rough as the aching concrete, 

Cold beneath our feet. 


Amethyst Bowl 
Fingerbowl of amethyst glass 
With amethyst water partly filled, 
Abstracted shell of fragile mass, 
With amethyst lights and shades instilled. 
Upon a crystal plate it rests 
With scalloped doily interposed, 
With an amethyst theme the crystal invests 
Of concentric, elliptical circles composed. 
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Trespasser But there is a girl in graceful black, evocative 
Of swan, egret, of young tree by a railroad track, 
Things loved and rare, things not to come again, 
Of forms mysterious as music, beauty 

Served unfaithfully, and never to come back. 


There came to me a fanciful thing, 
An ornament 

From off the diphyletic tree.* 
From the dark world, 

From the firmament, 

There flew a bat, and Res Naturae 


Came to me. 
The river races 


On the window frame it hung Through the valley blanched with early snow, 
And stretched its wings Carrying spangled traces 
For me to see. Of early ice. The weighty crow 


Perches on a fallen willow, 

Tests its shocking pinions, 

Tests its mocking raucous voice, 
Searches for some bits of ruined flesh, 
Some rabbit hulls. 

Relic of rafter and chimneypot Nearby, the silver poodle grazes 
From time long out of mind, On clotted wings and robins’ skulls. 
Whence comes, in this day and place, a bat? 
Familiar of mold, mildew, and myth, 

Where is its habitat? 


The pallid early morning light, 
Rising from beyond the night, 
Displayed the trinket hanging there, 
In dry-point tracings. 


Would you, one day, pick my bones, 
Would you pasture in the mazes 

Of my civilized intent? 

Fluttering, blind adorner Would you graze, all innocent, 

With magic, black, of rancid corner, On my forsaken stones? 

Attics of history, 

Garret, consistory, 

Shadowy creature of certain doom, 
Driven from chapel, beaten with broom 
—Mine is a visitor long unwanted, 

A trespasser with folk-lore haunted. 


The lavish water flows, 

And I shall flow, unpent, 

Through flashing shores 

Carrying crystals sacrament 

Of scion doomed, sports of the hybrid rose, 
Condemned to dissolution. 

Slowly the webs by rising sun Will you drink, all innocent? 

Are traced in light, 

The transilluminated ears revised 

In tortoise-shell. Ice Floe 
Fetish, beautifully devis ed, Bi: Floating on the royal depths of blue 
Flown on thin air, with blind insight, Herded by the winter’s windy view 


From caves of hell. Effigies are tinged with statue. 


: : 5 Crystal limbs and features, marble hearts 
A Girl Seen in Passing faeanes. 
Aortic rests, precipitated veins. 
Souls and skulls sparkle 
With their likenesses, their broken parts, 
Their mighty fractions, all refractile. 
All the lilies sparkle 
With their fractured arches, sky-green 
The early summer sun is high, and leaves Leaves erect or prostrate, shadowing, 
No shadowed secrets on the thoroughfare. Rising a little and stately falling, 
e cards are down; the eye is full to blind, Floating on depths of royal blue. 
he skin is parched with all that is too plainly 
co be seen and felt beneath the summer glare. 


Elegant girl in an ugly quarter of town 

Who lightly stands at the corner curb to wait 
As auto, van, and diesel truck rush by 

d do not see a girl in black who 

Stands so close, in quality inviolate— 


I hear no sea bird call, 
There is no sign at all, 


*System of classification of animal phyla, which Only the prolonged rise and fall 
begins with unicellular organisms ae Sar ae Of shattered statuary 
Bree ent the two great groups, vertebra ei A tale nedectel 
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Meeting on the Boulevard 


There is a time when chance and mischance 

Meet on the boulevard 

And wrestle, : 

And the strollers know not which combatant to 
cheer; 

When the well-directed hammer glances from the 
nail 

And strikes the waiting thumb; 

When the keychain snaps and the keys tinkle 
into the dark gutter, 

Leaving the doors of daily life forever locked. 


There is a time when trees, the aged and the 
young, 

Are broken by exorbitant winds; 

When the sleepless town is torn by sirens, 

And red flares appall the embedded soul. 


There is a time when ordinary words 
Become ambiguous, 

The clear intention fouled by execution, 
Or mistrust, 

When families are broken, 

And lovers cannot agree upon an hour 
For love. 


The Ram is Proud 


The ram is a proud actor; 
It is, has always been, the benefactor 
Of urns. 


It broods immobile 

On the archaic bronze 

Grinding the copper oxide labile 

With disdainful ruminating jaws. 

Its concerns 

Extend no further than its peerless horns. 
It never turns 

To view the urns which it adorns. 


The shabby centuries deposit their patina. 
Why not? 

Should one recall Poseidon’s altars 
Smoking with the flesh of sacrifice, 
Cherish jeweled halters 

In bad advice? 


Form is stubborn 

And the bronze is hard; 

The silly ewes flock round with lambs unborn, 
The earth is rich with dung. 

The nights and noons revolve; the bard 

Of bloodshed ruminates with scorn, 

Resigned in jade, in copper, or in flesh, 

To act the benefactor. 
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Animals in Combat 
Han Dynasty (206 B.C.—220 A.D.) 


“Without doubt there is something tragically de- 
structive in the essence of love, as it presents itself 
to us in its primitive animal form, in the un- 
conquerable instinct which impels the male and the 
female to mix their being in a fury of conjunction.” 
Miguel de Unamuno: Tragic Sense of Life 


Bear and cat were fighting in the harsh 
Forgotten night, 

Bear and cat, beside the acrid marsh 

In combat fused. 

Gasping with lethal rage, they bellowed, 
Left taloned paw of panther tearing 

The flesh from massive shoulder, sparing 
No faculty of fury. 


The bladed covering of the forest bed 
Was crushed and damp; 

The ears lay back on lacerated head, 
Ecstatic lips in spasm of retraction 
Exposed the foaming fangs 

Stained with the sweetness of the kill, 
The transports of destruction. 


Bear and panther welded heart to savage heart, 

Artery to vein anastomosed. 

The wounded bodies could not wrest themselves 
apart, 

But gripping, killing, still 

Survive the subsidence of the ambivalent, 

Essential will, 

In epic art. 


The Small Animal Room 


Turn the switch! the incandescent issue 
Dashes across the walls to fill 

The animal room. ~ 

They all wake up, the iridescent tissue 
Floats in the atmosphere, the white mice 
Dance out over the sill 

And seize the shining bars. 

Prehensile tails are sensitive trapezes. 
White rats, all about, rear up to groom 
Their fronts, while he who thinks of it 
Picks up a quick munch, she who pleases 
Drops a few pink rubber cubs. 

Pigs think of nothing: he rubs, she rubs. 
White rabbits wake to the energizing beams, 
Immense white rabbits sit like swans on nests 
Of light, brooding in reproachful poses, 
Hatching an egg, two eggs, for destiny. 


Light waves quiver in the field of electricity; 
Animals dance in the spectrum of captivity. 
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Now After Profusion 


Now after profusion, the last leaf 
_And the shadow of the last leaf, 
Now after illusion and summer love 
And the gathering of the last sheaf, 
The dinosaurus lumbers through the bonepits and 
the bald fields 


Looking for neolithic rations; 

The hunters beat about the graves with green 
sticks, 

Looking for phoenix. 


Tractors jump and spring across the lanes 
Swarming for migration from the plains 

Of plenty, leaving to the hog and to the crow 
The pickings that the blade refused to mow. 


What grows is tender and what’s tender grows; 
The shoot is tender and the bud’s a rose. 


Now that the bud, now that the rose, 

Now that the summer and its bright compassions 
Are gone to make hors d’oeuvres to serve 

To pacify the neolithic 

Appetite or pique the prehistoric verve 

—Now that the land lies thus 


We’ll build our fires, celebrate the rites 
Of hardening gristle, skeletons conserve 
‘And make collective best of irony. 


The times are loud, the prospect desolate; 
The tender heart, chilled and disconsolate, 
Will struggle in the hard-cast city, 

Hoarding its living, meting out its pity. 


Rising Waters 


| This is a sabbath for flood and forage, 
For the beak to peck and eject, 

| For the handy claw to seize and squeeze, 
| This is a day for cold blood and pillage. 


| Little light above, and the racing silt 

Has none to give up, the faded garnet, 

| The bleached mustard and the dun 

Sparkle in the jealous eyes of grackles 

| Pacing the inundated fields. The illegal gun 

Twitches on the hummock and the swarms scat- 
ter 

| And reform. The crows are always blacker, 

| Squatting on the scaling centuries, 

)Rotting in the flooding water urgent 

| With lost fishermen, fish, and fetish. 

| There is a tinted silence and a clatter; 

The dark clouds dwindle and a splatter 

/ Of bleak light rains upon the saturated 
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Spring. What is that thing that bobs 

Along, what is that bird that robs 

The relics, briskly picks the stubborn bone? 
What is that man who hunts alone? 


Cadaver 


A parcel of feathers lies on the ground, 
Concealed beneath the fronded fern; 

A thrush’s cadaver’s a tiny mound 
Coagulate, of blood and woe. 


Over the clotted silver quills 

Disordered in the summer shade, 

With unctuous haste, three beetles grey 
Converge on the corpse beneath the blade. 


Three loathesome bugs of size and shape 
And traits I never saw before, 

Three creatures cultured from a hell 

Of dark decay, entropic lore— 


Hoist up their bellies avidly 

Upon the rotting flesh they crave. 
They lurch and scramble rabidly 
To tear some fragment off to save 


From parate lust of their compeers. 
How would one know it could be so, 
When falls a bird, in fluttering fears 
To glaze acute eyes there, below 


The fronds of fern, the leaves of grass? 
My God—we were not born to know 

That when a brown thrush strikes the glass 
Of human house, and waits below 


To die, that lusts indecent, forms obscene 
Of incubus and carnivore 

Rouse in their stifling lairs unclean 
—Shapes that were never seen before! 


The Chickadee is Free 


The chickadee is free 

To flit from twig to limb 
Of winter-crusted tree. 
The chickadee is free. 


The tilting plains inert, 
The winter-rusted sea 
Engraved by weather curt, 
Are all less free than he. 


A burning chickadee, 
A deeply frozen world— 


Caprice 
Delice. 


if 


Was it a Voice? 


Was it a voice in the woods, on the river bank 

Last night when the wind was trampling the ul- 
timate drops 

Of summer’s vintage, flaying the stiffening limbs, 

Flogging the supine—was it a voice in the copse? 


I had closed the windows and battened down all 
that was loose 

When a gust churned the dust, and strangled the 
tentative growth 

Of late summer—and the force majeure threw 
down 

Its spears and struck with left and right hands 
both. 


Here and there the power lines went down; 
My giant oak was cleft from crown to root 

With a single detonation; vesper green 

Collapsed, struck off, and falling turned to soot. 


Just then it was I heard a cry 

Softly repeated; 

I heard 

It through interstices of roaring rubble. 


Was it a voice or just the sigh 
And creak of inert fibers 
Roughly treated? 

The plaint of animal or bird, 
Or human prototype deleted 
By inhuman force majeure? 


Was it indeed an artifact 

From instrument of strings and wood 

Hanging dismembered, 

Or could 

It really be the cry 

Of force mineure 

Issuing from warm pulsating fur, 

Homeless, overwhelmed, deprived of choice?: 
Softly repetitious note, unearthly sweet, 

The holocaust redeeming—was it really a voice? 


Evening Wind 


To-day the restless May wind stays aloft 

As the sun-abandoned land to night succumbs. 
It tolls once more a million verdant bells 
Against a darkening sky—and then it tolls 
Again. They dance and ring, as ever through 
The sun-lit hours they rang. 


But now the meadowlark has found his rest, 
The oriole and thrush have found their shelter; 
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And still the fluttering leaves, but newly thrust 
From barren branch and twig, in foundering dark 
Are tossed and harried by insurgent wind 

Beneath a firmament now manifest. 


Now close the window, love, make fast the door, 
For chilly is the restless wind of May 

And tragic is the firmament of stars 

And space which in its own time, not in ours, 
Outlaws the music of the tuneful day; 

Without remorse, the measure of mortality, 

In punctual darkness daily flowers. 


How Cold is This May Dusk! 


How cold is this May dusk 
Of pearl persuasions, 

The curl of young fern 
And the bliss of seed, 
Complexity inverne; 

The kiss, 


The cold kiss of mauve, 
Running fire of wild phlox, 
Toppling fire of lilac, : 
The cold green, the pearl 
And the firey mauve; 
The bliss, 


—— oe es Slee” 


The fast-flowing fauve, 
The black-blossomed, 
The rippled and dappled, 
Over-and-overflowing, 
Black wine and fauve 
Artifice. 


Withered Hedgerows 


The angles of the sultry night are full 

Of webs on which creating spiders ramble 
High-stepping as they spring the trap and pull 

The martyred moth well seasoned for devouring. 


Groggy with alien light, the lesser insects fly 
High, wide and blind into the webs to die. 
The freakish owl, deep in the darkness treed, 

Wails to hear his voice into the night recede. 


The sultry world is full of lint to-night, 
Shed skeletons.and discarded wings 
Tossed in the corners, drifted out of sight 


Of rising moon, like props from an abandoned 
stage. 


The tiger lily on her axis stoops, 

The yellow rose upon her green crown droops; 
The litter of the summer overblown 

Clutters the withered hedgerows overgrown. 
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THE MIRACLE 


OF MODERN 


ICATARACT SURGERY 


i ohne EVERYBODY HAS CONSIDERED 
| the horror of blindness. Yet most of us with 
healthy eyes take eyesight for granted until, 
perhaps, a close friend or relative has an ocular 
injury or disease. Then the possibilities of help 
become important to us. Today the knowledge 
| of some of those possibilities may be both useful 
and reassuring. 

Because of the increasing longevity of our popu- 
lation more individuals than ever before face the 
prospect of surgery for cataract. In the past the 

4 term ‘‘cataract’’ was for many persons synony- 
mous with blindness. This conception has been 
‘| passed down through the ages from the days of 
medieval techniques when there was only a low 
percentage of good results. But through the years 
| the accomplishments of ocular surgeons have 
*| become increasingly dramatic, so that today cat- 
| aract surgery is one of the most successful of 
all surgical procedures. Problems which just a 
| few years ago were considered insoluble now may 
|} be met with an excellent chance of success. 


The name cataract comes from the atin for 
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waterfall, and was applied to the disease because 
the cloudiness of vision in cataract resembles 
the mist produced by a waterfall. 


Inside the eye there is a clear lens resembling 
the glass lens of a camera. When changes take 
place which cause the lens to lose its trans- 
parency, a cataract is developing. It is not a 
‘“srowth over the eye’’ as is commonly thought. 
As the lens becomes gradually more opaque, the 
person so affected slowly loses the ability to 
focus clearly until the final stage is reached 
where only light and dark can be distinguished. 
At this point the cataract is considered “‘ripe.”’ 

Surgery for cataract goes far back in history. 
Four thousand years ago the Code of Hammurabi 
specified the amount of payment for successful 
eye surgery and enumerated penalties for failure: 
i.e., amputation of the physician’s fingers. In 
ancient India, the great Hindu surgeon, Susruta, 
described in detail his technique of ‘‘couching”’ 
(pushing the cataractous lens from the pupil to 
the bottom of the eye by piercing the eye with 
a curved needle). His contribution to science was 
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lost as Buddhism became established and the 
caste system of the Brahmin developed which 
forbade the shedding of blood and dissection. On 
the islands of Los and Samos instruments for 
couching have been found which originate from 
the Bronze Age (2000-1000 B.C.). Philoxenes of 
Alexandria (250 B.C.) was one of the first sur- 
geons devoted exclusively to surgery of the eye. 
Galen (130-201 A.D.) firmly entrenched the idea 
in minds of physicians of his time that a cataract 
was a ‘disease of the brain and visual nerves, 
whereby a corrupt and inspissated humor (fluid) 
is deposited in the space between the pupil and 
the lens.’’ It was not until the 17th century that 
the true nature of cataract was understood. The 
first record of the value of glasses following 
cataract surgery is found in 1623. Less than one 
hundred years ago, 35 per cent of those operated 
upon for cataract were either complete failures 
or almost so, and only 60 per cent were considered 
satisfactorily improved. 


Couching of cataracts is still carried out in 
India today by itinerant couchers. The percentage 
of even partial success is very low. It is said 
that they lay great stress on the immediate res- 
toration of sight. Then they depart in glory before 
infection begins to set in. 

Known causes for cataracts are numerous: em- 
bryological malformations, injuries, toxins, me- 
tabolic disorders. But the most frequent cause is 
still the unknown. In spite of extensive research, 
little progress has been made in the understand- 
ing or prevention of cataracts in older people. 
Cataracts are more common in some families 
than in others but are not considered to be in- 
herited. 

The only effective treatment of cataract is 
surgical. Early changes in the lens of the eye 
produces a near-sightedness which enables some 
people to throw away their reading glasses. This 
‘“‘second sight’’ is actually the earliest sign of 
cataract. Glasses may need to be changed fre- 
quently during the time that a cataract is de- 
veloping. But eventually a change in glasses 
does not bring about improvement in vision. The 
use of drops in the eye or of any other medication 
does not have any effect whatsoever in retarding 
the progress of cataract formation once it starts. 
Unfortunately the public is still hoodwinked by 
mystic remedies. 


There is no specific stage of cataract density 
that signifies when surgery should be carried out. 
It is no longer necessary to wait until the cataract 


becomes ‘“‘ripe.’’ The surgeon bases his decision 
concerning the time for surgery on an analysis of 
the state of visual impairment for each individu- 
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al. Thus a watch repairman doing intricate de- 
tailed work would find his livelihood jeopardized 
early in the course of lens opacification, while 
an illiterate person or one whose work requires 
no close use of the eyes might manage until late 
in the course of his disease. Cataract is usually 
a bilateral disease, but one eye may become in- 
volved several years before the other eye 
shows any evidence of taking part in the process. 


Once the decision has been made to proceed 
with surgery, the specific technique depends upon 
the training and experience of the surgeon. A 
single technique is not used for every case. Each 
circumstance requires specific variations to meet 
the individual problems. To a large extent the 
decision for the type of surgery is based on the 
observation of conditions involving the eye and 
the person at the time of the office visit. An ac- 
curate analysis must be made to determine the 
type of anesthesia, the specific surgical technique 
anticipated, and the type and number of sutures. 
The ocular surgeon must be capable of split-sec- 
ond changes in technique at the time of surgery 
because of the ever-present potential danger of 
complications. 

The operation for removal of a cataract con- 
sists of opening the eye by making an incision at 
the edge of the cornea. The surgeon reaches 
through the pupil with a special forceps which is 
then applied to the surface of the opaque lens. 
Using delicate maneuvers and relying upon the 
sense of touch, he gently divides the ligaments 
which hold the lens in place until the cataract is 
loosened. It is then carefully lifted through the pu- 
pil and removed from the eye. If the cataract, 
including its capsule, is removed completely it 
can never recur. If a portion of the cataract is 
left in the eye, further surgery may be required 
later. The skill of the surgeon requires that only 
the cataract be removed and that no other struc- 
tures shall be disturbed. Hemorrhage is a con- 
stant threat: only a few red blood cells can seri- 
ously impair the visual results. 

In many instances only the operated eye is 
bandaged. This allows the patient to see with the 
unoperated eye and thus he is better oriented, 
more self sufficient, and requires less nursing 
care than if both eyes were covered. By the sec- 
ond or third day following surgery, the patient is 
allowed to get out of bed and usually is home after 
a week or ten days of hospitalization. If his work 
is not physically strenuous, he can often be back 
on the job after only three weeks’ total disability. 
The entire experience of a patient with cataract 
is the result of brilliant developments in research 
and of constant improvements in technique. 


|, i eee ee 
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About twenty years ago no sutures were used 
in eye surgery; the tissues were allowed to ‘‘fall 
| into place’”’ following the operation. This neces- 

_ sitated enforced immobility of the patient post- 
operatively and required sandbags to prevent in- 
voluntary motion. The development of extremely 
fine suture material of almost cobweb consistency 
has enabled the patient to be allowed out of bed 
soon after surgery. Until recently all stitches had 
to be removed after two or three weeks and their 
removal often involved considerable risk. Re- 
cently a completely absorbable suture material 
became available and does not require any at- 
tention after the original surgery. 


Infection in any eye after surgery is almost al- 
ways disastrous. Just a few years ago there were 
reports from active surgical centers reporting 
with pride that their rate of infection was below 
five per cent; now it is less than one tenth per 
cent. This improvement has been the happy re- 
sult of the development of highly effective anti- 
biotics. For a long time, it was believed that the 
wearing of surgical gloves destroyed a surgeon’s 
sense of touch in eye surgery and so operations 
were performed without their use. Today the 
modern manufacture of extremely thin surgical 
gloves is so satisfactory that almost all ocular 
| surgeons wear proper gloves which help to pre- 
‘|. vent infections. 

Several years ago a famous Spanish ophthalmic 
surgeon was treating an injured child and at- 
tempting to dissolve a blood clot in the interior 
) of the eye. As he injected an experimental en- 
|} zyme he made an accidental discovery which may 
be used to improve the technique of cataract sur- 
gery. This enzyme dissolves the supporting liga- 
ment of the lens without destruction of other 
tissues, and thus facilitates the removal of the cat- 
aractous lens. Initially the drug was not used 
| widely in this country because of its experimen- 
i tal nature and the potential legal liabilities of 
| using an unapproved drug. A special committee of 
American ophthalmic surgeons made an exhaus- 
| tive study, however, and reported in 1959 that 
the use of this enzyme, alphachymotrypsin, is in- 
dicated in many circumstances, but should not be 
used routinely or in children with congenital cat- 
aracts. 

The world as viewed through corrective glasses 
following cataract surgery does not appear the 
same as it did before the cataracts developed. 
| Some people adjust rapidly and are apparently 
so elated over the restoration of their vision 
that they minimize the unpleasant symptoms. 
| A larger group experience a period of visual 
rehabilitation and eventually orient themselves 
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in a new world. The initial sensation is one of 
astonishment in the apparent increase in the 
size of familiar objects. There is an approximate 
magnification of 33 per cent, but since everything 
is equally affected, it is a relative phenomenon. 
There is also a false sense of distances. At first, 
there is a period of knocking over water glasses, 
salt shakers, etc., in reaching for these objects. 
Because of certain defects which accompany the 
thickness of corrective lenses, straight lines seem 
to be converted into curves. This optical illusion 
produces the sensation that, in viewing a distant 
doorway, the sides almost meet in the middle, 
leaving no room to pass through. As one ap- 
proaches, the curves move back and it becomes 
apparent that the doorway is adequate. High 
rooms and tall columns seem to bend and give 
the impression of impending disaster. There is, 
however, one amusing aspect of this phenomenon 
that fascinates men. Women whom they had 
thought of as short and plump now appear per- 
fectly proportioned. 

The secret of success in overcoming the aber- 
rations of vision is patience, and learning to look 
through the center of the ienses while moving 
only the head in glancing about. Repetition of 
simple manual tasks slowly restores the self 
confidence of the individual and ultimately he 
returns comfortably to take his place in society. 

There are several defects in these thick glasses 
for post-surgical patients which cannot be over- 
come. The first of these is the narrow field of 
vision. Faces pop in and out of blind areas and 
there seems to be an endless collision with unseen 
furniture and pedestrians. Another problem is 
the weight of the heavier lenses which must be 
worn at all times. The constant pressure often 
causes extreme discomfort on the nose and be- 
hind the ears. The glasses are very sensitive to a 
change in position on the face, since a shift of only 
one millimeter closer to the eyes will change in 
their effective power approximately 10 per cent. 
One more disadvantage is the inconvenience of 
not being able to see without glasses in washing 
one’s face, followed by the exasperating, blind 
searching for the frames while hopefully wishing 
not to knock them on the floor in the process. 

Nearly all these problems concerning thick lenses 
for cataract patients can be circumvented by the 
use of contact lenses in selected cases. Not all 
subjects are good candidates—the surgical re- 
sult must be good, the dexterity of the patient’s 
hands must be reliable, and psychologically he 
must want to wear them. These lenses reduce the 
magnification errors, the curved phenomenon, 
restore the full range of motion of the eyes with- 
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out distortion, enlarge the field of vision, and 
eliminate the weight and discomfort of the heavy 
frames on the nose. Since bifocal contact lenses 
are not yet successful in most people, reading 
glasses are necessary in addition to the contact 
lenses. Medical research is currently perfecting 
the development of a plastic lens which can be 
placed in the eye to replace the human lens 
which was surgically removed. Various shapes 
have been tested in different locations in the eyes 
of animals and human volunteers. First attempts 
were initially successful, but the eyes eventually 
reacted unfavorably. There are now several au- 
thoritative reports describing lasting success uti- 
lizing improved techniques with further refine- 
ments in the use of these anterior chamber 
lenses. If and when success has been established 
with this type of lens fastened inside the eye, 
the need for thick and heavy lenses with all 
their distortions will be completely eliminated. 


There has also been rapid progress in the sur- 
gical treatment of several other diseases of the 
eye. These advances are important to the indi- 
vidual with cataract, because the visual results 
are dependent upon the normal functioning of all 
other tissues of the eye. The cornea must be clear 
to produce good vision after cataract surgery. If 
it is clouded as a result of an old injury or 
disease, the cornea can be transplanted in many 
cases. Although this complication is not common, 
the percentage of successful results is constantly 
improving. There are still problems which the 
Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc., an organi- 
zation supported by voluntary contributions, is 
attempting to solve through research. 

A small percentage of patients who have under- 
gone cataract surgery will eventually develop 
a retinal detachment. Tremendous strides have 
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been made by at least three separate methods in 
the treatment of this condition. The first is the 
use of a vitreous implant from ‘‘vitreous banks’”’ 
to replace the fluid which occupies the interior 
of the eye. When this fluid becomes abnormal it 
can be responsible for separation of the retina. 
This advance has made possible the curing of 
selected cases which were otherwise hopeless. The 
second contribution is the development of a sur- 
gical technique which permits the surgeon to 
“shorten”? the outer coat of the eye. This shorten- 
ing is done to correct a disproportion in the size 
of the eye and the amount of retina available to 
fit inside of it. Not only has this technique in- 
creased the percentage of successful results, but 
has decreased the time of convalescence. The 
third development is the successful production in 
Germany of a photocoagulation machine. This de- 
vice permits the surgeon to seal small retinal 
detachments by the formation of adhesions as the 
result of exposure to light of high intensity. The 
main advantage is the ability of the surgeon to 
directly observe the results of the machine as it 
is used. Heretofore, it has always been necessary 
to estimate the portion of the eye requiring sur- 
gery, to carry out part of the procedure and then 
to stop the operation and observe the interior of 
the eye with an ophthalmoscope to ensure that 
the proper area is being worked upon. 


There is probably no other procedure in the — 
entire field of medicine which has resulted in 
producing so much pleasure and happiness for so 
many people as successful cataract surgery. 
Research will continue to bring about improve- 
ments difficult to imagine today. Perhaps a bet- 
ter understanding into the cause of this eye 
disease will someday yield a simple medication 
to treat or prevent cataracts. 
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THE JEWEL 


Ik EAST ST. LOUIS in the valley the girls 
were all out walking in the evening in spangled 
dresses with summer flowers in their hair. At one 
house the front porch was hung with long strips 
of crepe paper and Japanese lanterns and the 
colored paper blew out in long strands and the 
lanterns moved easily in the dusk. A girl called 
softly toward the car, ‘‘Hey, you Mister Man 
with the awtoe,’’ and I waved back. — 

It was hard to think of a girl like that, with a 
_ soft voice and all, having a pickaxe in her hand— 
or a shovel either, digging holes in the streets. 

But Gladys said they did, said they dug the 
holes to keep the cars from speeding by so care- 
less and unnoticing. Every now and then the city 
would repair the streets, but Gladys said the girls 
preferred the holes, said they went right back 
out with pickaxes and shovels and dug the holes 
in the street again. And Gladys knew—I admitted 
that. 

Whenever I’d been with Gladys, I always 
drove back home through the Valley. You did 
have to go slow, avoiding the holes, but you did 
‘always somehow get the feeling of the place, and 
tonight like almost all nights in the Valley, was a 
fine night. They never missed a night. 

Another reason I liked to drive home down 
the Valley was that it took me past the river 
and Heartsill’s. Heartsill’s was a nice place. 
Gladys took me there the first time and Heartsill 
had always been nice since, real nice. Heartsill’s 
looked like a filling station from the outside, but 
it was a lot more than that. It had curtains up 
on all the windows and out back was a rock 
garden with tables in the shrubbery where you 
could sit and drink beer and look at the lights of 
the cars passing over the bridge. Sometimes on 
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quiet nights after the traffic slowed and when 
there wasn’t a big crowd at Heartsill’s, you could 
hear the river sounds. Gladys liked that. Heartsill 
lived upstairs over the station and had flower 
boxes at all the upstairs windows. 

I parked the car a little way down the road, 
pulling it far over on the gravel shoulder of the 
highway. All the lights were on in the station 
and the juke was going. 

“Well, hell-O,”’ said Heartsill. ‘‘Why isn’t a 
young trick like yourself in Centralia at this time 
of night?’’ 

“Been up to Gladys’s; on my way home now.”’ 
I had a beer and offered Heartsill the five that 
Gladys gave me before I left her room. 

“Oh, keep it,’’ said Heartsill. He didn’t seem 
pleased about the money. He came out from be- 
hind the counter, padding in the pigskin slippers 
that he usually wore. ‘‘How is Gladys these warm 
days? Last heard she was moving—again.”’ 

I drank slowly, turning the neck of the bottle 
up to my mouth. The beer was so cold it hurt 
my teeth. 

“Ts it cold?’’ Heartsill asked. ‘‘Is it real cold?”’ 

‘Sure’ I said. “Cold?” 1 likesHeartsill “andy 
told him Gladys wasn’t going to have to move, 
not again, not right away, anyway. I even told 
him about having Gladys out to Centralia for 
Sunday dinner with my folks. 

“You kids,’’ said Heartsill, liking the story, 
and that pleased me. My folks thought Gladys 
was my Vocational Guidance Teacher in East 
St. Louis. I’d had to come to school in East St. 
Louis ever since that trouble in high school and 
that was how I’d met Gladys. My mother thought 
Gladys was too old for me and so she didn’t 
worry about it and was nice to Gladys that Sun- 
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day; she played the guitar for her and sang. She 
treated Gladys like a school teacher. My mother 
didn’t know the real story behind the high school 
trouble, but my dad did. And I think my dad knew 
about Gladys, too. Gladys sat that Sunday at the 
dinner table in her chair—we had fried rabbit— 
holding her fork in her hand, like a lady, cutting 
her rabbit with a knife, putting the food in her 
mouth and chewing it, trying to imagine being a 
vocational guidance teacher, and she and my 
mother talked about my possibilities. My dad 
looked at me occasionally, cutting his eyes at 
me the way he does. 

“What’s going on out back—anything?”’ I asked. 
I didn’t really feel so hot. The music didn’t 
sound good and kids sitting in the booths or 
dancing to the juke didn’t seem to be doing 
anything. I didn’t want to know them or talk to 
them or be with them. Gladys made me feel a 
lot older than seventeen. There was nothing she 
wouldn’t do for me, and she was quiet and she 
gave me money. But I always felt like this after 
being with her—not so hot, not ready to call it a 
night. I always felt as if I hadn’t been anywhere. 
So I wasn’t sleepy, and when Heartsill said they 
were shooting craps out back, I thought I might 
go back. 


‘““Who are they ?’’ 

“O, them,” said Heartsill. ‘‘I’d never know. 
I’d close up but for them. But if I try to close 
before they’re through, they’ll get sore. There’s 
four of them and they know me.”’ 

I bought five bottles of beer. Heartsill let me 
pay for these, took my money, changed it, and I 
walked out back to the garden. They had pushed 
a table back and were squatting on the ground 
behind the bushes, so that they’d be out of sight 
from the gravel drive-in. I couldn’t see their 
faces. Two flashlights lying on the ground lit up 
a square of packed, clayey dirt, stomped hard 
and smooth like a tennis court. The dice rolled 
easily on it. I put the beer on the table and 
stood watching them. The biggest one took the 
flashlight and beamed the light into my face. I 
didn’t look up or down or around. I didn’t even 
bat my eyes. I have good control. 

‘‘Hi, kid,’’ he said finally. 

“Hello. Want some beer?’’ I grinned at them 
then. They each took a bottle. Then I squatted 
down, being careful of my trousers; they were 
white flannel and they fitted smooth and nice 
across the legs. ‘‘Cute,’’ Gladys had said when 
she saw me in them. They did look good. 

It wasn’t much of a game they were having. 
I could see that. But they played carefully as if 
they all knew each other and knew to play careful. 
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They kept offering a whiskey bottle around, each 
one hitting it carefully and watching to see how 
much the others drank. 

‘‘Pete, don’t tongue the bottle,’’ the big one said. — 
“Go ahead and take a drink.’’ He took the bottle 
and offered it to me. The whiskey tasted thick 
and hot in my throat, very good after the cold 
beer. In a few minutes the big one wondered if 
I had any little change I wanted to throw away. 


‘‘Aw, don’t ring the kid in on this; he probably 
ain’t got out of school yet.”’ 

“T got out all right,’’ I said. “I got out once 
last year and then this year I got out for good.” 
They all liked that; they all laughed. I like for 
people to be pleased when I say something. 

“Well, this ain’t for kids, anyway,’’ said Pete, 
friendlier now. 

“Don’t let that worry you,’’ I said. With what 
Gladys had given me less what I spent for beer, 
I had about six dollars in one dollar bills, and 
I put one of them out on the ground. 

Something funny happens to me when I gamble. 
It’s different from girls. It’s like driving fast in © 
the car or like drinking alone late at night. It 
makes me feel independent and alone. I guess 
I am big for my age and I’ve always known 
older girls. Like that teacher in school that caused 
all the trouble. They all want something, and 
when they get it they treat you as if you were 
something they owned. Like a magazine or a 
jewel to be put in a jewel box and taken out to 
wear only occasionally. They use you and treat 
you nice, but they don’t do it for you, or even 
with you, they do it for themselves. Every time ~ 
they rub you or polish you, it’s all one way. But 
gambling with men is different. I get the same 
feeling sometime when I’ve been out hunting 
with my dad. 

We’re both tired and we’ve been off by our- 
selves all day. Sometimes we don’t even hunt 
in the same field or at the same part of the 
lake. We go off alone in different directions. Each 
of us is just interested in his own shooting. I’m 
interested in what I’ve been able to see and kill 
and my dad’s the same way. We go home to- 
gether and don’t even talk about what we’ve 
done. We’re tired and wet and cold. And somehow 
we’ve been what you could say together. It’s a 
funny thing, and it’s the same about gambling. 

Now these men shooting didn’t even know I 
was there; they were too interested in themselves 
and the dice and the money. They let me alone 
strictly, didn’t care about my pants or how I 
looked in them. I liked it. And with the flashlights 
shining in narrow white beams on the red clay 
ground and the money going into little piles and 
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the dice light and easy in my hands, I got a 
feeling of myself. Here I was. It was just me 
and the dice and the money on the ground and 
the whole night around me. I don’t think about 
my own money when I gamble. I don’t think 
about there being a risk. But when you put out 
your hand and take the money in, it’s a wonder- 
ful feeling. It’s something you have done out of 
yourself and by yourself and you haven’t had any- 
thing to do with anybody’s feelings and you 
haven’t touched anyone or come close to anyone 
really. It’s something you do yourself. No one’s 
touched you, and it’s the difference between a 
man and a woman. A real man has quite a lot 
just in himself, and, if he’s a good man like 
my dad is, he’s likely to be satisfied with just 
himself. 

Thirty dollars is a lot of money to me, and I’ve 
lost that much in a lot of crap games. But this 
time I just couldn’t lose. There was nothing I 
couldn’t make—nines, threes, fives, any of the 
hard ones. And I had about seventy-five dollars 
in bills lying loosely in my coat pocket when one 
of them said, ‘‘Why don’t you loan us a five, 
a five apiece?”’ 

“What do you think I am, a baby?’’ I said, 
squatting lower on the ground, holding the dice 
loosely rattling in my hand. ‘‘I might as well give 
it all back to you as do that. I don’t make 
points like this forever.’’ 

“TI got another quarter,’’ the big one said. 
“Shoot you that.”’ 

“Right,’’ I said, and rolled the dice out. It was 
a six and a five; I took the quarter and laughed. 

The big one stood up then and I knew it was 
coming. I could feel the three of them drawing 
together, hunching into one dark group. I had 
known it for a long time, I guess. Every time I 
won I felt them liking each other more and 
trusting each other, not even suspicious about the 
liquor drinking any more. The first two were 
cleaned, and they had huddled on either side of 
‘the big one watching him play, being with him, 
playing his side. 

In the dark I could almost see the big one’s knee 
coming up, powerful and smooth, crashing into 
my face. I fell back, bringing up my feet and 
landing both my heels hard against the kneecaps 
of the big one as he moved in. It stopped him, 
but the other two were up and kicking me in the 
sides and then they were all on top of me and I 
must have passed out. 

When I came to, I was lying under the bushes 
and Heartsill’s was dark. There weren’t any Cars 
on the road or on the bridge and I could hear the 
river making that deep, full sound that the Missis- 
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sippi makes. I got up and felt my face; it was 
heavy and hot and swollen. The skin felt dry be- 
cause the blood had smeared and dried. I looked 
down at my pants and the knees had great 
blotches of blood soaked tiirough the white flannel. 
At least my keys were still in my pocket, and 
my car was safely parked out of the way down 
from Heartsill’s. There was some beer left in the 
bottles on the table, and I drank all the beer, 
drained it from each bottle, picking each one up 
carefully and putting it down just as carefully. 
It hurt to swallow. 


I don’t know how I drove home. But the next 
thing I remember was my dad shaking me. I 
was lying across the steering wheel of the car, 
asleep. The sun was up and the car was parked 
in front of my house. 


“‘Son,”’ he said. ‘Son. What the hell you been 
doing?”’ 

I tried to say something but I couldn’t move 
my jaw. My dad is a big man and he opened 
the door of the car and pulled me out. He picked 
me up and carried me into the house. In the 
hall I could see my mother’s feet coming down 
the stairs. She used to be a model for shoe ad- 
vertisements in Detroit, and she has the prettiest, 
smallest feet I ever saw. I saw her feet moving 
on the stairs as my dad carried me toward the 
stairs. 

“What is it now?’’ she said and her voice was 
high. ‘‘What have you done to him now?’’ She 
stood directly in the way and wouldn’t let us go 
on up the stairs. My head was hanging so that I 
looked right down at her feet and legs. I turned 
to look at her and she was standing there looking 
down at me, at my bloody white trousers. My 
trousers had torn where they fitted tight around 
the leg and I felt her fingers touch the ripped 
and bloody cloth and lie against my skin. Then 
she moved her hands up and put them on my face, 
touching it. ‘“‘A jewel,’’ she said. “‘A regular 
jewel.”’ 

“T can’t stand here holding him,’ my dad 
said. ‘‘Let me get on up the stairs.”’ 

“He’s your jewel now all right,’’ she said. 
“You gave him the gun and the car and you 
have your man’s secrets with him. Let him join 
the Navy like you and Jinx did. Send him to 
Universal Military Training. You wanted a real 
boy jewel and now you’ve got one.’’ She stood 
aside and her pretty face came close to mine. 
Through my swollen eyes I could see her face 
all blurred and blurred too by her crying. She 
kissed me hard on the lips so that it hurt. She 
made the blood spurt again; I could taste it warm 
and thick in the back of my mouth. I tried to 
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say something to her to make it all right, but I 
couldn’t get out a word. I put my hand out to 
touch her and let her know that it was all right, 
but my dad was moving on past her, on up the 
stairs. 

““You’d better come and take care > of him,’’ he 
said. 

“Sure,”? she said. “I'll be right along and fix 
him up so you can take him out tonight to drink 
beer with you and Jinx. Jinx, your old Navy 
buddy. You can take him right out again. I'll 
fix him right up,’’ she said. ‘“‘And then I’m going 
back to Detroit.”’ 

“I’m going back to Detroit,’’ she kept saying 
over and over as we climbed the stairs. ‘“‘And 
why don’t you now send your jewel of a Navy 
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POEMS 


Tante Julia 


Though my womb is empty and my children’s 
eyes 

Already water with the pale sea 

Which rises on us after many years, 

The sun and moon pass through my body daily. 


I turn like a flower to the light. I feel 

My wedding band hug me like an equator. 

I am a broken sun. Though my head is white 

As the pole, that snow still smolders with old fire. 


I climb the stairs as slowly as a vine. 
My thoughts buzz softly as a drowsy bee. 
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son to the Navy? They'll make a real man 0} 
him—like you and Jinx. Your jewel and Jinx 
and you.”’ 

I felt sorry for my mother, but I felt sorrier 
for my dad, who wasn’t saying anything. I’m 2 
lot like my dad and I wondered if these same 
things had happened to him. I wondered how 
much he really knew about me, about the way 
I am. I was still wondering when he laid me on 
my bed and began unbuttoning my shirt. I could 
hear my mother’s small pretty feet coming 
the stairs and tapping down the hall, her voice 
crying “I’m going back to Detroit,’ and I could 
hear my dad’s breathing as he bent over me, 
carefully unbuttoning the buttons on my shirt 
and the buttons of my torn flannel trousers. 


The fingers of my hands are pressed leaves 
And the kettle of my breath sings in my sleep. 


Though I creak with the aches of a weathered 
post, 

I will not cry out if I stand solid or fall, 

For I have outlived my fears, have learned the 
grace 

And courage to hold things close or let them go. 


At morning in the stores I see the fruit 
Piled high in red and yellow pyramids 
Surpassing Pharaoh’s stones set up in fright— 
The ripened beauty earth yields up to earth. 
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. Worse than Midas 
When the touch is lead. 
Anticlimax stretches 
Like cat on hearth. 


Repartee with deafmutes 
(Raca! Raca!) 

Stormed castle turned 
Papier-maché. 


Worse than Midas 
When the touch is dust. 
Church bells spoons 
On empty cups. 


Skipping rope while juggling 
Chairs on nose 

And no one there 

But the janitors. 


Oh Raca! Raca! 

The arctic hand. 
Worse than Midas 
When the touch is ice. 


Touch Wood. 


Put head to tree until the sap 
Whispers slyly in the fingertips 
Tingling with primal itch 

Like nests of sparks in wires. 


I stand as barren as a winter stick, 


Flogging rod but also willow wand— 


Honey buried under tough bark, 

My heart a hive. 

I am both ape and apiary, 

Can lope across the days or sting 
Myself with self-reproach, 

Can also drop the penitential needle, 
‘Make memory sweet 

As honeycomb 

Or syrup poured on griddle cakes. 


| That morning in the Siskiyous 

The Deer’s Feet ran along the hill, 
| Green deer which never walked 

|} Except in ferny simile. 

The ranger rode down the path, 

His dog before him 

Barked brighter than bells. 

Deer tracks stirred as they passed, 
Deer’s Feet, Sweet-After-Death, 

| Sweet after plucking, flavor 

For common cooking. 
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Sweet-After-Death upon the hill 

And all the stumps and sproutings there 
Stretch summer out to meet 

My numbed and unbelieving touch. 
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Touch wood, touch this, touch everything which 
touch 

Can bring to life as one slight knuckle’s tap 

Can turn Dutch apples into chocolates, 

As drops of water open paper flowers. 


I have ten fools to do my work, whose ways 
Are oafish and untutored, country born, 

Still country crude without the country skill 
Which comes from practice in essential things. 


All thumbs, they think green thoughts, but what 
they’d do 

Is fumbling green, flint sharp or custard soft, 

Excess both ways. Whatever they might hold 

They’d drop down gratings, smash on railroad 
tracks. 


Then I must send my thin buffoons to school 
And train them so in patience and in love 

They’d guess the bidding in my limping tongue: 
“Stranger, your hand; for see, I give you mine.”’ 


Ariadne and the Labyrinth 


I found you blubbering at the outer door, 

Afraid to go beyond: plumes dusty, 

Armor stained with mud, and the wind in your 
ears, 

Toy flutes incessant in the passageways 

(So small a sound it seemed 

The cry of bats in snail shells). 

Though you bragged of battles in the pine woods, 

You were frightened in this land where snow 

Stays on the mountains all year long, 

This craggy land where the asphodel grows. 


Afraid of the dark and the thin reed music 

And the gray beneath the yellow bud, 

You bawled for strength. My strength could not 
resist. 

So I tied you to me with a thread of light 

And sent you trembling down the spiral path. 

When you returned to me you raised your sword 

And shouted, ‘‘All shadows. There was nothing 
there, 

Only dead leaves and the nests of mice. 

Nothing at all, or it died in the light.” 

And we were held together by a thread. 
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Calm seas, fair winds, the sailors’ songs; 

And I came to you with naked skin 

Like sunlight caught in white marble. 

You took my light and made it yours. 

Fearless, you sang at the top of. the masts. 
We reached this island and stopped to pluck 
The oranges fat and tart from their trees. 

I was yours as we slept in the golden wheat. 
When I woke, the sails were out of sight. 

Beside me lay the rind of the fruit. 


How I long for laburnum’s golden rain 

To feed you the licorice flowers that kill. 

I wander through the fields—insipid island— 

And grope in darkness through my private maze. 
Always you bellow loud in my ear. 

I burn in reply with a sword of black fire. 
But though I am no weak and weeping girl, 
Though I rush, incendiary, down the winding way, 
Horned man in myself, invisible, 

Yet neither fable nor shade, you do not die. 


Ancient Dialogue 


I have outgrown sophomoric eyes: 

The algebra of God is best 

Learned blind; we call that Greek king blest 
Whose brooch pin scratched the lense of lies. 


I throw your postulates away. 
Not Gloucester, fumbling, blinking, blear, 
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But steady, storm-beholding Lear 
Proved hero in another play. 


I am enamored of sweet song, 

Would sacrifice all hands to hear 
Head music in a mental ear: 

That stillness let my thoughts prolong. 


Thought, not impromptu, must be scored 
On sense. One’s fingers, then, though thick 
And gnarled, might serve as fiddlestick, 
The things they touch as full-voiced chord. 


A face, at civil war for years— 

Ear charging eye while nose attacks 
The brawling bugling mouth—distracts 
From study of the outer spheres. 


Mere cant. For it is evident 

You do not keep your troops in hand 
Or care to, yet a stern command 
Will gain more than disarmament. 


Will gain the trite. I do not care 

For country dances, popcorn balls, 
Or weekend trips to Niagara Falls; 
I long to scale the upper air. 


The lower is the higher’s base. 
Who cannot read the oracles 

Of coffee grounds, his vision dulls 
And sees from Sinai empty space. 
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To make one’s way, by archaic elevator, up to the top floor of Swift Hall, and 
there discover the Animal Rooms, is a remarkable cxperience. Cage, ce 
classroom, aviary, hospital with operating tables and instruments for anes 
etizing and surgery — over this laboratory, full of birds and fledgling biologists 
presides Albert Wolfson, authority on the environmental, endocrinologic Hee 
metabolic factors in the breeding cycles and migration of birds. 

; Albert Wolfson, professor in the Department of Biological Sciences, was born 
in New York City, was graduated from Cornell University in 1937, and received 
his Ph.D. at the University of California at Berkeley in 1942. He came to North- 
western in 1944. Editor, and author of several books, he is a member of the 
learned societies in his field, has served in many capacities both civic and pro- 
fessional, has contributed some fifty reviews and articles to technical journals 
and encyclopedias, and has frequently appeared — often bird-in-hand —on 
television programs and before audiences ranging from international ornitho- 


logical symposia to local birdwatchers club. 
The following article was written for THE TRI-QUARTERLY at the invitation of 


the editor. 


EXPERIMENTING 
WITH BIRD MIGRATION 


fla MORE ONE LEARNS about bird migra- 
tion the more incredible it seems—flights of many 
thousands of miles, some nonstop and over the 
oceans with many during the night; unfailing 
punctuality in arrival at the nesting site; precise 
navigation with return each year to the identical 
place in the wintering and breeding areas. How do 
the birds find their way and how do they know 
when it’s time to leave for the nesting grounds? 
Why do they fly over thousands of miles of ocean 
and where do they get the energy for their flights? 
Why do they migrate at all? 

Men have wondered about the migration of 
birds ever since they made the simple discovery 
that many birds were present one day and gone 
the next, and that just as mysteriously as they 
disappeared, they returned many months later. 
The first explanations were based partly on ob- 
servation and partly on superstition. Large birds 
were known to fly to distant and warmer lands 
in winter, but smaller birds were thought to ride 
on the backs of cranes or storks, to hibernate in 
caves or embedded in the mud, or to transform 
into other species which could tolerate the cold 
weather. From the time of Aristotle until the 
19th century, knowledge of migration increased 
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little, and it was not until almost the beginning 
of the 20th century that migration began to be 
studied intensively and scientifically. Methods for 
identifying birds in the field were improved. Ex- 
tensive collections were made. Individual birds 
were marked with numbered rings on their legs. 
All of these efforts increased our knowledge about 
the movement of birds. The wintering areas and 
the breeding areas and the routes between them 
were defined. The times of arrival and departure 
and the average speed of migration were learned. 
But the intriguing problems remained — the prob- 
lem of timing, the problem of navigation, the 
problem of energy, and the problem of evolution. 
And they not only remained but were intensified 
as accurate observation confirmed again and 
again the remarkable features of migration. 

The man who started us on the path toward 
solving these problems was a Canadian zoologist, 
William Rowan. It was his idea to experiment 
with bird migration. Rowan observed that greater 
yellowlegs, a species which breeds in the Cana- 
dian muskegs after having flown to Patagonia in 
the fall and back in the spring, a total distance of 
about 16,000 to 20,000 miles, had hatched their 
eggs between May 26 and May 29, inclusive, 
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through a period of fourteen years. The precision 
in the timing of migration and breeding so im- 
pressed him that he made a thorough analysis 
of the factors that might explain the astonishing 
regularity. He considered many factors which 
vary with the seasons—temperature, day length, 
sunlight, barometric pressure and food—and con- 
cluded that only one of these was precise enough 
each year to play a role: the increasing day 
lengths after December 21. Since birds fly north- 
ward to breed and since their reproductive organs 
are reactivated before the flight begins (Figure 
1), Rowan reasoned that perhaps the increasing 
day lengths induce the development of the repro- 
ductive organs and that their activity stimulates 
the northward migration. The next step was to 
test his hypothesis. 
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Figure 1. Weight and development of testis in the: 


slate-colored junco under natural day length beginning 
December 4. The numbers above each point indicate the 
stage of maturity. Each point represents one individual. 
(From Winn) 


The First Experiments 


He used the slate-colored junco, a species which 
breeds in the vicinity of Edmonton, Alberta, and 
other parts of Canada, and winters in the United 
States. Birds were captured in late summer and 
autumn and held in outdoor aviaries. In early 
winter, he began to increase the day length grad- 
ually by turning on electric lights at sunset. After 
a few weeks the days were as long as those of late 
spring and summer, but it was January and the 
temperatures were well below zero, Fahrenheit. 
When the birds were examined, many were in 
breeding condition! Controls which were not ex- 
posed to increasing day lengths showed only the 
normal inactive reproductive organs of winter. 
Having discovered that reproductive activity 
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could be manipulated by day length, Rowan next 
released birds in various states of reproductive 
activity to see the effect on their migratory be- 
havior. After a number of releases he concluded 
that the birds migrated when their sex glands 
were growing but not when they were inactive or 
in the breeding stage. For the first time, there 
was experimental evidence that the timing of 
spring migration was under the control of the 
environment. But Rowan’s most important con- 
tribution was his use of the experimental 
approach. 


I heard about Rowan’s work in 1934, a few 
years after it was published, and the idea of ex- 
perimenting with bird migration and controlling 
it fascinated me. One part of Rowan’s theory in 
particular captured my attention. Could one really 
say that birds in breeding condition would not 
migrate? Since the slate-colored junco breeds in 
Edmonton, perhaps some of the experimental 
birds were already on their breeding grounds 
and, hence, would not have had any breeding 
grounds to migrate to. The best place to test 
this part of Rowan’s theory was obviously on the 
wintering grounds. All one had to do was capture 
migrants on their wintering grounds, hold them 
in captivity until late May or June when they 
would be in breeding condition and when the 
species breeds naturally, and then release them. 


My first chance to perform this experiment 
came at Berkeley, California. The species I 
worked with, the Oregon junco, winters in Berke- 
ley and migrates as far north as Alaska to breed, 
and is closely related to the slate-colored junco 
which Rowan used. The birds were trapped during 
the late fall and winter and placed in outdoor 
aviaries. During the period of spring migration 
they were given additional light after sunset so 
that the day lengths they were exposed to would 
be equivalent to those of birds migrating to the 
breeding grounds. One morning in late May, about 
two months later than the normal time of migra- 
tion and when other members of the species 
were already breeding hundreds of miles away, 
the doors to the aviaries were opened. The birds 
came out gradually, and soon they were courting, 
singing, and behaving as though they were going 
to establish territories and nest. Later in the day, 
they formed flocks which were easy to follow 
because of the way the birds were marked. Each 
bird had special colored bands on its legs and by 
reading the combinations through binoculars each 
individual could be identified. But what made 
the birds most conspicuous were small colored 
feathers which had been attached to the base of 
their tails and which curved upward like small 
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flags. These were added to attract attention to 
the birds, especially at a great distance. 


By the end of the day practically all of the 
_ birds were still in the vicinity of the aviaries. It 
looked as if Rowan was right, and that there 
would be new nesting records for Berkeley! The 
next morning, however, almost none of the birds 
could be found. Several days of searching were 
of no avail, and it seemed most probable, there- 
fore, that the birds had migrated during that first 
night. The following autumn some of these birds 
did return to almost exactly the same place 
_ where they were released. 


Because of the necessity of using small num- 
bers of birds and the difficulty in getting any 
reports of the birds en route, the experiment 
was repeated. The results were the same, and 
the conclusion was obvious: birds in breeding 
condition will migrate. Why did they not remain 
in Berkeley and breed, since they were physiolog- 
ically ready to breed when released? Observa- 
tions made on captive and wild birds throughout 
the spring showed that there was a marked in- 
crease in weight before the onset of migration, 
and it was discovered that this increase in weight 
was caused by large deposits of fat beneath the 
skin and in the abdominal region. The birds that 
were released in May and June still showed these 

fat deposits, with few exceptions, but the excep- 

tions were highly significant, for these birds failed 
to migrate. It seemed likely that the occurence 
‘of large deposits of fat and a maximum body- 
weight were also part of the physiological state 
which precedes migration, and that as long as 
they were present migration would occur, ir- 
“respective of the breeding condition of the sex 
glands (Figure 2). The fat deposits and the in- 
crease in body weight took on greater significance 
when it was found that closely related nonmigra- 
tory birds did not show them, neither in the 
wild nor under the identical experimental con- 
ditions to which the migrants were exposed. The 
‘stimulus for spring migration appeared to be 
more complex than originally postulated. 

Since these first experiments did not corroborate 
part of Rowan’s hypothesis, and since there was 
now another possible internal factor involved, fat 
deposits, which could well provide the energy 

‘needed for the flight, the next logical step was to 

repeat Rowan’s experiment of inducing migra- 
tion in winter, again using birds which were on 
their wintering grounds. 

Juncos were captured in the fall as they ar- 
rived in Berkeley, and were exposed to increasing 
day lengths in December and January. In late 
January and February, when they showed a read- 
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Figure 2. Fat deposition and body weight in captive 
slate-colored juncos under natural day lengths beginning 
December 4. The numbers above the points in the curve 
of mean body weight indicate the number of birds. For 
fat response, blackened areas represent birds in the 
heavy fat class, white areas those in the moderate class, 
for each date of weighing. The number of individuals 
in each fat class is indicated by the height of the column, 
each rectangle representing one bird. (From Winn) 


iness to migrate as evidenced by their fat deposits _ 
and developing reproductive organs, they were 
marked and released. Also released were con- 
trols which had not been exposed to increases in 
day length. Almost all of the experimental birds 
migrated during the night, but only very few of 
the controls. Proof of the northward direction of 
the flight was obtained from the capture of one 
of the birds about 200 miles north of Berkeley. 
Again, because of the small number of birds in- 
volved, the experiment was repeated. The results 
were the same, and hence it was concluded that 
migratory behavior could be induced about two 
months earlier than usual by subjecting birds to 
increases in day length. 


The Problem of Tropical 
and Transequatorial Migrants 


Rowan’s fundamental discovery was. con- 
firmed: increase in day length induces a change 
in physiological state which in turn induces mi- 
gration to the breeding grounds. This was an 
excellent explanation for the timing of spring mi- 
gration in the junco, which winters in the Northern 
Hemisphere where the day lengths increase after 
December 21. But what about the many species 
which winter in the tropics where the day lengths 
change little? Or those that winter on or near 
the equator where the day lengths remain the 
same? Or the transequatorial migrants which 
winter in the Southern Hemisphere where the 
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day lengths are increasing when the birds arrive 
in October and November and then decrease after 
December 21 (Figure 3)? Could day length regu- 
late the onset of spring migration in tropical and 
transequatorial migrants? Because of the dif- 
ferences in day length conditions in these regions 
compared with the North Temperate Zone, some 
investigators thought not. They suggested instead 
for these birds an independent internal rhythm 
which initiated migration at the proper time each 
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Figure 3. Day lengths on the breeding and wintering 
grounds for different types of migrants (diagrammatic). 
The letter B and W indicate the breeding and wintering 
areas. 


If day length timed the onset of spring migra- 
tion in North Temperate migrants, it seemed 
reasonable to me to assume that it did so also 
in tropical and transequatorial migrants. The 
crux of the problem was the relation between day 
length and the premigratory physiological state. 
Although. increasing day lengths had been shown 
conclusively to be effective, did in fact the days 
have to increase in length? Another possibility 
was that birds respond to day lengths of an ef- 
fective duration whether they are constant, in- 
creasing or decreasing, and that eventually the 
daily responses summate to induce the premigra- 
tory physiological state. The longer the day the 
faster the response would be. 
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Testing the New Hypothesis 


The best test of the hypothesis would have been 
to experiment with tropical or transequatorial 
migrants, but lacking them, the next best was to 
use the slate-colored junco. The experiments be- 
gan in Evanston on December 4 in two successive 
years and continued for over a year each time. 
Juncos which had been captured during fall mi- 
gration were divided into five groups and each 
was subjected to a constant number of hours of 
light (photoperiod) each day as follows: 9, 12, 
15.5, 20, 24. An additional group was maintained 
under natural day lengths. The results of these — 
experiments (Figures 4 and 5) showed clearly 
that there was a relation between day length and 
the time of fat deposition and reproductive ac- 
tivity. Days longer than 15 hours induced a rapid 
response, whereas 12-hour days, or shorter, in- 
duced slower responses. 


The response in the 9-hour group was com- 
pletely unexpected since this is the minimum ~ 
winter day length. Would such birds migrate if — 
released in June when they are fat? In a recent 
experiment over 100 birds were released, and 
approximately 60 per cent left the area and pre- © 
sumably migrated. So in spite of my earlier work 
and that of Rowan, increases in day length are © 
not necessary for the occurrence of spring mi- 
gration. Day lengths in winter merely govern the © 
rate at which the premigratory state develops. 
They do not control whether or not it will occur. 


Day Length and the Refractory Period 
(Preparatory Phase ) 


After a period of activity, the reproductive or- ~ 
gans regress spontaneously. In nature, this occurs 
after the breeding season, some time in July and 
August for most North Temperate species. Dur- 
ing this period, long days or increasing days 
cannot induce gonadal activity and, hence, it has 
been called the refractory period. The natural 
termination of this period varies with the species, 
but it occurs usually in October, November, or 
December. The occurrence of a fixed refractory 
period was postulated to explain the lack of re- 
sponse in transequatorial migrants when they 
arrived in high southern latitudes in October or 
November and experienced increasing day 
lengths. 


The refractory period was obviously an impor- 
tant part of the timing mechanism in all 
migrants, since the photoperiod governed the rate — 
of response only after the birds were no longer 
refractory. It seemed highly unlikely to me that 
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an independent and fixed inherent rhythm gov- 
erned the duration of the refractory period. 
Juncos and many other birds experience a re- 
duction in day length during the summer and fall, 
and it was more reasonable to expect that de- 
creasing day lengths or short days regulated it. 
This was tested experimentally by treating birds 
with short days, 9-hour photoperiods, for 5 or 6 
weeks during July and August and then exposing 
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Figure 4. Time of fat deposition (medium and heavy 
classes) in relation to photoperiod, beginning December 
4. Upper horizontal bar in each photoperiod represents 
Experiment I, the lower one Experiment II. Numbers at 
the right of each bar indicate the numbers of birds at 
the beginning of the experiment. The first vertical line 
at the left of each bar indicates the time at which 30 
per cent of the individuals showed medium and heavy 
-fat deposits; the second line indicates 50 per cent re- 
sponse. The heavy black vertical bar indicates the time 
of the highest percentage of response. Vertical lines at 
the right end of the bar indicate the loss of fat deposits, 
the first bar for 50 per cent of the birds, the end one 
for 30 per cent. An arrowhead at the end of the bar 
indicates that the fat deposits were not lost in 50 per 
cent of the individuals. (Data from Winn) 
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Figure 5. Testis cycle in relation to photoperiod. Num- 
bers at left of horizontal bars indicate the number of 
birds at the beginning of the experiment. Key to the 
vertical lines is shown on the bar for birds treated with 
natural day lengths. Stage 5 is the mature stage when 
sperm are present. R1 indicates regression to minimum 
condition. Arrowhead at right end of bar indicates that 
no regression occurred during the period shown. (Data 
from Winn) 


them to long days in autumn. In effect, the birds 
were given an ‘‘artificial autumn,”’ in terms of 
day lengths, and then given an “artificial 
spring.’’ Controls were held under natural day 
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lengths during July and August. The birds that 
were treated with short days showed the vernal 
premigratory response; the controls did not. 


It was clear that the refractory period was 
regulated by day length, short days hastening its 
termination. Later studies showed that they not 
only hastened its termination, but were necessary 
for its termination. Birds retained on long days 
beginning in the fall failed to show a premigra- 
tory response even at the normal time of migra- 
tion the following spring. The short days of fall 
apparently regulate a reaction which enables the 
bird to respond to subsequent photoperiodic treat- 
ment. Although the bird is refractory to long days 
in the fall, it undergoes a response which is 
regulated by short days. The bird, in effect, is 
“preparing” in the fall for the response which 
occurs later; hence, it seems appropriate to call 
this phase the preparatory phase. The one which 
follows it in the winter is called the progressive 
phase. 


The Timing of Spring Migration 


The data available now show quite clearly that 
spring migration in the junco is not timed by the 
day lengths of winter as we originally thought, but 
rather by the short days of fall. It is the exposure 
for about 6 weeks to the day lengths of fall which 
completes the preparatory phase, and not until 
it is over can the subsequent progressive phase 
begin. When the progressive phase begins, the 
rate at which it proceeds depends on the daily 
photoperiod, so to some extent the day lengths 
of winter determine the time of spring migration. 
However, the day lengths of autumn are more 
important, because without them the birds could 
not respond to the day lengths of winter. Using 
a very crude analogy, one might say that the day 
lengths of fall wind the mainspring of a clock 
and after it is fully wound the preparatory phase 
is over. Then the clock begins to run; how fast it 
runs depends on how long the days are. Eventu- 
ally the mainspring is unwound and the reproduc- 
tive organs regress. A new cycle is ready to begin 
again with the winding of the clock in the fall. 


Ever since the discovery that day length in- 
fluences the reproductive and migratory cycles, 
there have been suggestions that these cycles, 
in whole or in part, are regulated by internal 
rhythms which are independent of external fac- 
tors such as day length. The experiments re- 
ported here point to the regulation of the entire 
annual cycle by day length. Moreover, day length 
does not act like a trigger that sets off an inherent 
cycle with an innate periodicity and amplitude. 
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Figure 6. Events in the annual cycle of the slate- 
colored junco (diagrammatic). The curves for the win- 
tering grounds and breeding grounds indicate the num- 
bers of birds present and show the time of migration in 
spring and fall. 
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Figure 7. Modifications in the reproductive cycle of 
the slate-colored junco. Treatment for each was as 
follows: Advanced I—long days in winter; Advanced II 
—short days in summer, long days in autumn; Delayed 
—short days from December to June, then long days; 
Advanced—Sustained—12-hour days beginning in De- 
cember; Inhibited—long days beginning in October 
which prevented completion of preparatory phase; Re- 
peated—alternation of periods of long days and short 
days. 
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Every phase of the reproductive and migratory 
cycles has been shown to be influenced by day 
length—the time of occurrence, the rate of de- 
velopment, the extent of development, and the 
duration of the preparatory and progressive 
phases. Figure 6 shows some of the events in the 


annual cycle of the junco and their relation to 


each other and to the calendar. Figure 7 sum- 
marizes the modifications which have been in- 
duced experimentally in the reproductive cycle. 
The events which precede and follow reproductive 
activity were also modified, but these were omit- 
ted from the figure. 


Day Length and Equatorial 
and Transequatorial Migrants 


With our new understanding of the relation be-- 


tween day length and the annual cycle, the timing 
of spring migratory behavior in migrants winter- 
ing on the equator, in the tropics, or in the 
southern hemisphere can be explained. The rela- 
tively constant day lengths of the equatorial re- 
gion can no longer be regarded a priori as non- 
regulatory. Constant photoperiods of 12 hours 
have been shown to be effective; and the dura- 
tion of the photoperiod, moreover, regulates the 
rate of response. Hence, birds wintering in the 
equatorial region could respond to the relatively 
constant day lengths of 12 hours. The birds that 
cross the equator and winter in the subtropics or 
temperate regions of the Southern Hemisphere 
are exposed to gradually increasing day lengths 
after they arrive in late October or November 
and to gradually decreasing day lengths after 
December 21, which reach a length of about 12 
hours on March 21. They are exposed during their 
entire stay on the wintering grounds to long days 
which, although they increase gradually to a 
maximum and then decrease gradually to 12 
hours, would remain at an effective photoperiodic 
level, judging from our experimental work with 
juncos. 


The main problem in equatorial and trans- — 
equatorial migrants is no longer the effect of the — 


day lengths on the wintering grounds, but the 
relation between day length and the preparatory 
phase and the initiation of the progressive phase. 


Before experiments were undertaken, it seemed 


highly likely that there was a preparatory phase 
in these birds that is regulated by day length 


rather than an internal rhythm. Unlike the junco, 


these migrants do not experience days shorter 


than about 12-13 hours, or nights longer than 


about 11-12 hours. Is this a short enough day or a 


long enough night to complete a preparatory 
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phase? Since some juncos could “‘prepare’’ on a 
constant 12-hour day, it was probable that these 
migrants could also prepare under the photoper- 
iodic conditions they would experience from Sep- 
tember to November while migrating to their 
wintering grounds. 


Experimental studies with the bobolink, an ex- 
cellent transequatorial migrant, were begun and 
are currently underway in my laboratory to test 
the hypothesis presented. The preliminary data 
indicate that there is a preparatory phase in these 
birds, and that a day length of approximately 
13 hours is effective for its completion. However, 
the period of treatment appears to be much 
longer than in the junco. Ten weeks is much 
more effective than six weeks. There is still 
much to learn about these migrants, for if they 
prepare during the fall migration, as they appear 
to, then why do they not enter the progressive 
phase on arrival in the Southern Hemisphere and 
start northward again in December or January? 


Light or Darkness? 


In all of the experiments described above, I was 
concerned only with day length. But what about 
the parts of each day? Is a long day effective 
because the day is long or the night is short? 
And what is the effective part of the important 
| short days which control the preparatory phase— 
the short light period or the long dark period? 
Extensive experiments were performed in which 
the light and dark periods were broken up or 
combined in new combinations. These showed that 
in the preparatory phase the effective part of 
the short days is the dark period. There appears 
ito be a dark-dependent reaction which requires 
}a daily uninterrupted dark period of at least 12- 
jhours duration in a 24-hour cycle. In the pro- 
gressive phase, the photoperiod is the effective 
|part of the long days, and the birds respond even 
| when they receive only one 16-hour photoperiod 
every other day. 

Additional studies are in progress, since not 
all of the results agree with these interpretations. 
Some data suggest that there is a relation between 


the daily light and dark periods. 


The Light-Dark Cycle 
and Physiological Change 


How does the daily light-dark cycle induce 
changes in the physiology of the bird? Primarily 
through the ingenious experiments of two French 
investigators, Jacques Benoit and Ivan Assen- 
macher, we have learned a great deal about the 
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light reaction, but we are far from understanding 
it completely. The light which reaches the eye, 
and perhaps some regions of the brain, induces 
nerve impulses which eventually reach special 
nerve (neurosecretory) celis in a part of the brain 
called the hypothalamus. These nerve cells are 
unusual, because they act like glandular cells. 
They manufacture substances which are trans- 
ported to another part of the cell, called the axon 
loop, where they are stored. Under the influence 
of light these stored substances are secreted or 
released from the axon loops and enter blood 
vessels (the portal vessels) on the lower surface 
of the brain. The substances are carried to the 
pituitary gland, which lies close to the brain, and 
stimulate its cells to secrete hormones which 
control the growth of the reproductive organs 
and other hormones as well. These hormones 
enter the blood stream at the pituitary and then 
are transported to all parts of the body. The 
hormones of the pituitary are largely responsible 
for the physiological changes induced by long 
photoperiods. The mechanism for the response 
to light is illustrated in Figure 8. 
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Figure 8. Mechanism for the response to light. An- 
terior lobe is part of the pituitary gland. Axon loops 
are part of the nerve cells. (Drawing by Robert Liu. 
Adapted from E. and B. Scharrer; based on the work 
of Benoit and Assenmacher and Wingstrand.) 


Using a new method, my colleagues and I 
recently studied the response of these parts to the 
photoperiod and were able to show that there was 
a definite sequence in their response, as one 
might expect. We also discovered that a bird 
which has not completed the preparatory phase 
seems to be unable to release its stored neuro- 
secretory material, and hence cannot show a 
reproductive response. We do not know yet the 
effect of the dark period in the preparatory 
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phase, but in the progressive phase synthesis of 
neurosecretory material may occur during the 
dark period. 

In Figure 9, I have attempted to summarize 
the factors involved in the timing. of migration 
and breeding and to analogize them with a clock. 
The external factor, the daily light-dark cycle, 
controls most of the activities of the internal 
regulator, the hypothalamus and the hypophysis 
(pituitary). The other internal changes are re- 
sponses to the regulator. The face of the clock 
shows monthly time, and only the progressive 
phase is illustrated. The shaded portion of the 
clock indicates the preparatory phase. There is 
no doubt that migration is preceded by a change 
in physiological state, but it is not certain that 
this change actually releases the migratory 


behavior. 
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Figure 9. Factors involved in the timing of s 
planation. 
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Epilogue 


It was a simple problem when the work began: 
how to explain the regularity of bird migration? 
But like many problems in science, the search 
for answers uncovers new problems and new 
questions, and results give only partial solutions. 


Yet our understanding grows. We have a partial: 
explanation for the regularity of bird migration, — 
but there is still much to discover. The experi-— 


mental approach has also led us into the problems 
of navigation, of energy resources, and the evolu- 
tion of migration—all of which I hope to report 
on later. One day .we may have a complete 
explanation, but judging from the nature of sci- 


ence, it seems more likely that future studies © 


will result in a long succession of progress 
reports, each increasing our understanding. 


CLOCK 


pring migration and an analogy with a clock. See text for ex- 
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THE RIFLE 


pene PRIEST DROVE HIS CAR along the 
snaketrail that led through the sandy woods. He 
noted from time to time that the car had dif- 
ficulty climbing the steep, sandy hills, and he 
worried. He did not want to be stuck in the sand 
in the woods at night. Sometimes a branch of a 
tree would scrape against the car and he would 
start, and he would wonder why, and then he 
would laugh about his timorousness. But mostly 
he would grip the steering wheel and stare over 
the tops of his hairy hands. Only when he laughed 
would he loosen a hand from the wheel, and some- 
times with the hand he would reach into his 
pocket and pull out a package of cigarettes. If 
he already had a cigarette lit, he would put the 


package back untouched. Once he had to get out » 


of the car to remove a small tree that had fallen 
across the road. It made him feel good to remove 
the tree, for he knew that the next fellow who 
came past would not have to move it. It made 
him feel still better that the tree had lain there 
a long time, and that it was hard to move with 
its dead branches buried in the sand. 

He was thinking about the tree when his car 
slowed down on a steep hill, and its back wheels 
flayed and beat the ground when they hit the 
exposed roots of trees, and finally the car stopped 
and shook like a dog trying to dry itself. Three 
times he tried to climb the hill, but the car would 
not climb, so he pulled on the handbrake and lit 
a cigarette. 

He did not become angry or afraid; but when 
he turned off the headlights and listened to the 
slight sounds of the woods he became uneasy 
and could not sleep, though he tried. He sat and 
stared out into the blackness. He thought he 
heard a splash of water, very faint and far away. 
He looked in the direction from which the sound 
came and he saw a dim glow between the trees. 
It was probably a lake, for there were many 
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lakes in the woods. When he moved his head, 
he saw a brighter light shining through the trees. 
It was a window, probably of a small cottage. 
But it was strange to find a cottage so deep in 
the woods. He did not allow himself to think 
about it, but lit a lantern and got out of the car. 
He walked towards the lighted window. When 
he came near to it, he saw that it was not a neat, 
painted cottage, but a shack made of twisted, 
blackened logs. He knocked on the rough door. 

“‘Who’s there?’’ came a voice from inside. 

‘““My name’s Priest, and my car’s stuck in the 
sand on the road.”’ 

“Come in.”’ 

Priest opened the door and stepped inside. A 
man sat on a stool on the other side of the room 
and a single lantern cast harsh shadows on the 
heavy features of his face. A long rifle lay on his 
lap. 

“T heard you,”’ the man said. 

“Yeh, I saw the light and thought maybe some- 
one could help me.”’ 

He OUTe me 

Why would one choose to live here so deep 
in the woods? Priest asked himself, his heart 
beating hard and his throat tightening. There are 
no signs that anyone else lives here; he seems to 
live alone. I would feel better if he moved or said 
something; but he just sits there so silent, staring 
at me. Maybe if I give him some money ... No, I 
will wait, he has done nothing yet. 

Priest was aware that his mouth had opened; 
he closed it. 

‘Are you hungry?’’ the man asked. “‘There’s 
some peanuts on the shelf.’’ He nodded towards 
a shelf that was high on the wall. Upon the shelf 
sat a single paper bag. Priest stretched on his 
toes and took it down. He could read the name of 
a circus on the bag. He cracked one of the shells 
and ate the contents, which were very dry. Crack- 
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ing another he found that it contained only dust. 
The first peanut was beginning to fill his mouth 
with a bitter taste; but he swallowed it anyway 
and tried not to show an unpleasant face. He 
placed the bag on a table. 

“Roads here are kind of bad, aren’t they?”’ 
Priest asked, still tasting the bitterness in his 
mouth. 

“They are this time of the year when the 
ground is dry and the sand is loose.’?’ And he 
rose from the stool, taking the bag of peanuts 
from the table, and placing it on the shelf exactly 
where it lay before. As the man arose Priest saw 
the reason why the door was large. For a moment 
his heart beat fast, then subsided. Half conscious- 
ly he reasoned that such a petty action of putting 
peanuts away could portend no evil. Yet he felt 
uneasy, for he was used to an easy flow of words: 
of questions, answers, laughter, and even anger, 
exchanged around the tables in the towns now far 
distant from this shack and the large man. 

The man walked through the doorway and 
Priest followed him outside. 

The large man wore a coat of a brown color 
and pants of a somewhat darker shade. He lifted 
his wide shoulders and buttoned up the collar 
to his thick neck. George Priest was half as broad 
and in the yellow palm of his hand he carried 
the swaying lantern which cast fanning, dancing 
shadows on the trees. The large man stepped over 
a log lying across a narrow beach and extending 
into the water of the lake, then waited for Priest. 
Priest stepped heavily on the log and the end 
which lay in the water quivered and sent ripples 
across the lake’s surface. He did not see the fish 
that darted away and waited, or the snake, 
aroused, that slithered back beneath the log. Now 
the lake and all the woods were still, except for 
the brushing of the two men’s feet among the pale 
green reeds that grew along the water’s edge. 
Neither spoke until Priest could no longer bear 
the silence of the early morning, or the heavy 
sound of his own breath. 

“My name’s Priest, George Priest. What’s 
yours?”’ 

SoyD well.” 

“Glad to know ya, Earl. What ya doin’ way out 
here?”’ 

“T hunt with my rifle and sometimes fish.”’ 
-As Priest spoke he beat the air with his hand. 
Then he reached into his pocket and felt the 
flattened, almost empty package of cigarettes. 
He pulled one out and lit it. “How do ya like that, 
only two cigarettes. Lost in the woods without 
a cigarette, hee, hee.’’ 

Earl laughed too. Priest threw the match into 
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the mist that was beginning to form on the cold, 
blackening surface of the lake, and it hissed. 
Hungry fish broke the surface of the water for 
insects. 

‘“‘What’s the name of this lake?” 

“Don’t think it’s got a name,’ Earl answered, 
“but I call her The Widow. There was another 
lake over the hill.’”’ He pointed with his thick 
finger. ‘It was smaller and pinched in the middle © 
like her, only more, and it was more shallow. It 
sank a long time ago. Now it’s short grass and 
sinky.”’ 

Earl carried the rifle balanced in his hand; the © 
barrel began to glow in the early morning light. 
It was of an old style and well-made, and Priest 
noticed it. He lit another cigarette. A wheel of 
pale grey mist hung over the lake and reached © 
towards the black waters of the narrow beach, ~ 
then the sunlight shot from between the trees and 
the rifle. Priest felt for the package of cigarettes. 

Now they moved away from the lake towards 
the sandy snaketrail that gripped the wheels of — 
Priest’s car. The car squatted deep in the sand. 


Priest thought of this car—his car—as it hada 


stood two weeks before in front of the club and 
how his friends had admired it, laughing and 
joking about this sign of his new prosperity. But 
now it seemed strange to see it here away from 
the club and among the trees. 

When they reached the car, Earl rested the 
rifle on the trunk of a beech tree. Standing to the 
side, Priest watched anxiously as Earl gripped 
the projecting rear bumper of his car. He heaved. 
He bellowed in pain and the car rose, then sank 
down again on its springs. He looked at the deep 
red lines on the palms of his hands. Blood started 
to flow from one of the red lines. He wiped the 
blood on his faded coat, reached into his pocket, 
pulled out a handkerchief, and wrapped it around 
the bumper. 

‘“‘Here,’’ Priest said, handing Earl a handker- 
chief. ‘‘Y’ all right?’’? Priest’s hand looked like 
a hairy animal in fine cloth. Earl took the hand- 
kerchief and bunched it in the palm of his large, 
left hand; then he stooped down again and grip- 
ped the bumper. He paused for a moment and 
twisted his feet so that his shoes sank low in 
the sand. The cuffs of his pants touched the sand 
and his pants were taut against the muscles of 
his legs. This time he lifted the car more slowly. 
The tendons shot out on his wrists and the bumper 
began to bend; then the black body of the car 
rose until the wheels hung low under the car and 
Earl was standing upright. His breath rushed in 
and out. He walked backwards, drawing the car 
behind him. After he had pulled it loose from 
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into his pockets and felt for the cigarettes. 


the sand and set it down on firmer ground, he 
rested on the sand, near to the car, grasping his 
knees hard. 


“Geez,”’ Priest said. He saw that the big 


man’s cheek twitched and that he looked at the 


ground. He did not look at Earl; he looked ab- 
sently at the bumper of the car. He did not 
know where to put his hands, for he felt, but 
did not know, that his hands must move with 
words, and he had no words, so he put them 
The 
package was empty. He looked more closely at 
the bumper and he saw that it was bent. He 
felt it with his hand, but drew it back quickly. 
No use hurting his feelings, he thought. Still 
though, it is bent; and a new car too. Well, 
it can be fixed when I get home. Certainly it was 
not his fault. After all, it was the weight of the 
car that bent the bumper, not Earl who sits on 
the sand trying to conceal his heavy breathing 
and his shaky hands. But he could have spread 
his hands farther apart and then all of the strain 
would not have been at one place. But he did not 
know when he lifted the car that the bumper 
was going to bend. . . He saw the rifle resting 
against the tree. Probably did feel it bend and 
didn’t give a damn. These kind of people never 
give a damn about fine things. Why look at the 


nicks on the rifle stock. He noticed that his hands 


had snuck out of his pocket and that they were 
moving as he thought. He put them back in his 
pockets. 

“Tf you push,’’ Priest said, ‘“‘then maybe I 
can get up the hill and over it. You can put 


your rifle on the back seat so that you won’t 
have to come back for it.”’ 


Earl put the rifle on the back seat of the car 


| and walked around to the back of the car. Priest 


Fal, 


started the engine. 

“Be careful,’’ Earl said, ‘“‘to turn off at the 
dead tree up ahead or else you’ll end up on the 
old railroad bed that leads to the dried lake. 


From then on it’s easy going to the gravel road.” 


~<Sure,’’ Priest said. 

The car made the hill easily with Earl pushing, 
and when it got to the top of the hill it kept going. 

“Wait! My rifle, my rifle! You.forgot my rifle. 
Give me back my rifle!’’ Earl ran after the car 
but it was too swift and was gone around a 
turn and out of sight. He could still hear the 
roaring engine and he kept running. He stopped 
for a moment, his face twisting as if he were 
in pain. He began to sob, deep and loud. He 
started to run again, but not on the road; he 
ran through the trees and over a hill and inter- 
cepted the car as it finished its long loop around 
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a low cut. He stood in its path and waved his 
arms, but the car kept coming and did not slow 
up. He ran up the hill, away from the car. When 
he was almost at the top of the hill he stopped 
and turned and faced the car again. There he 
made his stand. 


“Geez,’’ Priest said to himself behind the 
wheel, “I can’t stop now, he’ll kill me.” He 
pressed the gas pedal to the floorboard, but the 
hill was steep and he had to shift back to second 
gear, and it was too late; Earl was at the car 
pounding dents in the hood with his fists, sobbing 
and looking angry. Then he braced his knees 
against the bumper and the car yielded its force 
and stopped. He ran to the driver’s side and 
lunged at the doorhandle, but Priest was too 
fast for him and had the car in reverse, backing 
down the hill. Earl ran after the car until he 
reached the bottom of the hill. 


“That’s his mistake,’’ Priest muttered to him- 
self, ‘“‘he’ll never stop me on level ground.’’ He 
slammed the gearshift into first and ground his 
foot down on the gas pedal. The car threw sand 
and reared its front like an angry bull and 
lurched at Earl, who stood with his mouth open 
and his legs spread wide apart and his long 
arms stretched out with closed fists. 

““Geez, ya gotta move, ya damn fool,’’ Priest 
screamed through the crack in the cranked down 
window. ‘‘I ain’t gonna stop, ya damn fool. Get 
outa’ my way!”’ 

Earl did not move, and the car did not stop, 
and the fender drove into Earl’s thigh. He lay 
stretched out in the ferns, moaning and sobbing. 

“Tt didn’t mean to, I didn’t mean to,’ Priest 
cried. He gripped the wheel hard and leaned for- 
ward. The engine roared, but it sounded miles 
away. He did not notice the dead tree he passed, 
or the dark cut through the trees, or the saplings 
that the car tore through, or even that he was 
approaching a large clearing. He did not notice 
the clearing until the car was already upon it 
and the horizon of the trees dipped below the 
hood and he was thrown back in his seat as the 
engine choked and stopped. 

He sprang from the car and began to run across 
the short, yellow grass. His eyes were full of; 
tears and the trees on the other side of the 
clearing looked vague and distorted. The ground 
beneath his feel felt rubbery and his feet were 
wet; then he fell and slid along the slippery grass. 
His hands cut below the soft ground and came out 
black with shiny mud. He rose but was unsteady 
and his feet came off of the ground slowly. He 
tried to run but his feet were heavy with mud 
and would not move, and he pitched forward 
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again. He could smell the foul mud and hear the 
insects buzz around his head. 

For two days Earl heard the sobbing from the 
clearing and then it stopped. He still hunts with 
his rifle and sometimes he fishes and sometimes 


Lawrence Irving Levy 


he visits the car at the edge of the dried lake. 
Now it is rusted and grass grows inside on the 
floor and it smells bad. He could never make 
the car start nor could he understand what made 
it run. 


Lawrence Irving Levy first entered Northwestern’s Technological Insti- 
tute, but despite a promising beginning there decided that his interests were 
in literature rather than in engineering. He is now a senior in the College 
of Liberal Arts, majoring in English. He was born in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
attended school in Cleveland Heights, which is his home. 


THE FANCY LADY 


Share WALKED QUICKLY, for she was 
excited. Soon she would be at her aunt’s house. 

Her long black hair flowed over the back of her 
blue dress. Her mother had bought it for her in 
the bargain basement of May’s Department Store. 
Sharon had always liked the dress. It was the 
only new dress she remembered ever having. 
Her dress-up dress. But it had gotten old in the 
last two years. The color had faded and it was 
too short. After all, a ten year old couldn’t have 
her dresses coming above the knees. 


But soon she would be out of the dress and 
into the make-believe world of fancy ladies. My 
aunt’s pretty dresses ... high-heeled shoes... 
long necklace . . . lipstick . . . perfume . 
powder ...a hat with pink flowers. . . a leather 
purse. Sharon’s mother did not have these things 
like fancy ladies. And every time her mother 
would take Sharon by-Aunt-Doris’-for-the-day, 
Sharon would jump with exitement. 

Her aunt did not have any children and loved 
to watch Sharon go through her closet and pick 
out a dress to wear. Even though her niece came 
only a few times a year, she always seemed to 
know the dresses and always knew in advance 
which one she wanted to wear. Then she would 
help Sharon put on the bright red lipstick. When 
the child did it herself, she would invariably get 
some on her nose. And they would hold hands so 
that Sharon would not fall out of the large high- 
heeled shoes and parade around the house. Two 
fancy ladies. 
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This time I will wear the red dress, Sharon 
thought. The one with the rose near the waist. 
And I will put the lipstick on myself. I’ll also try 


to walk in those high heels without Aunt Doris 


helping. 


Sharon had come a long way. Never before 
had she taken the trip alone to her aunt’s house 
in Shaker Heights. 

Down the wooden steps from their small apart- 


ment on top of Steiger’s Kosher Meat Market. It. 


was eight o’clock and the stores and shops that 
Sharon had known all her life were opening for 
the day. 

She walked rapidly down 105th. The street 
pulsated with an energy that Sharon had always 
felt, but never thought about. The negroes mixed 
in equal proportion with the white. An old man 
with a long grey beard and a book under his 
arm passed a fat middle-aged colored woman 
with a shopping cart. 

The B’nai Israel Synagogue where Sharon went 
every Saturday and on the holidays. The 105th 
Baptist Church. Sawdust-covered fish market. 
Clothing store. Drug Store. 

She walked past the small grocery store which 
her father had owned before he died. The name 
Berkowitz had been taken off the sign when her 
mother had sold it to pay for her father’s hospital 
bills. But Sharon did not notice the store—did 
not think of the hours she had spent there, the 
dark basement where she and her mother would 
pour the wax into the glasses to make the yartzeit 
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candles. Did not think of helping fill the orders, 
or taking small close-by deliveries. Did not re- 
member the Kosher dill pickle barrels, the 
shmaltz herring in large jars. Passover time 
_when the store was filled with boxes of matzohs, 
big burlap bags filled with walnuts, trays of dried 
apricots. 


She might have noticed, might have remem- 
bered, had she not been thinking about the new 
world she was to make in the closet of her 
aunt’s bedroom. 


In the narrow, crowded street, the big fruit 
truck honked at the horse-drawn junk wagon. 


Sharon walked down 105th until she reached 
Euclid Avenue where she would get the bus that 
would take her to Aunt Doris’. Her mother had 
filled the shopping bag with Sharon’s clothes the 
night before and the young girl held it daintily— 
as if it was a fancy leather purse. 


The suburban street was quiet, paralyzed in a 
sterile unconsciousness under the hot July sun. 
No trees provided shade for Sharon as she walked 
past the large ranch-type houses. They all looked 
the same to her and she could only distinguish 
her aunt’s by the big ‘‘G”’ on the aluminum 
screen door. 


Doris Goldstein was the sister of Sharon’s 
mother. She and her husband Ben had moved 


+ away from 105th Street before Sharon was born. 


Out of the teeming city and into the suburbs. 
They lived at first on Coventry Road in Cleveland 
Heights. And then as Ben Goldstein’s scrap iron 
business had prospered during the war, they 
had moved and bought this house in Shaker 
Heights, one of the first on the new street. 

Sharon stood on the front porch and listened 
to the faint sound of the chimes within the house 
as she pressed the door bell. 


A beam of light from the July morning sun 
came in through the window shade of the dark 
| bedroom and climed over the bed where Mrs. 
1 Berkowitz lay. The dark eyes, deep-set in her 


| haggard face, were red with crying. Her black 


hair was uncombed and the old cotton nightgown 
hung loosely over her heavy breasts. 

Now you have the ten cents for the bus fare 
in your pocket? . . . remember you should tell 
the driver to let you off at Carlton Lane . 


you’ve got the letter to Aunt Dorisy 2 «, take 
this bag . . . your clothes I’ve put in it . 
nu, you’ll be a good girl by Aunt Doris... and 
act grown up.... 
Now come and kiss Mommy ... yes, mine 
kind, I’m going on a very long wey, « G go WO) SEE 


Daddy :. . 
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The child had understood. Nothing more needed 
to be said. She had listened as Sharon closed the 
bedroom door, listened to her footsteps on the 
wooden stairs, listened as Mr. Steiger the 
Butcher said hello to Sharon. And unable to hold 
back any longer, Mrs. Berkowitz had burst into 
tears. She sobbed violently until she was too 


weak to do anything but lie motionless on the bed. 
And then she slept. 


‘“Sharon!’? Aunt Doris cried with delight as 
she opened the front door. Even at nine-thirty 
in the morning, Doris Goldstein’s dyed blond hair 
was neatly in place, her lips red with lipstick, 
her cheeks rosy with rouge. 

“Hello, Aunt Doris. May I go and get dressed 
up in your closet?”’ 

“Yes, dear. Go on up. I’ll be there in a little 
while.”’ 

She watched as Sharon walked up the carpeted 
stairs to her bedroom. What is wrong? - she 
thought. Why is Sharon alone? 

When the girl had disappeared into the bed- 
room, Doris turned around to shut the front 
door. Her eyes fell on the shopping bag and the 
letter which Sharon had left on the mahogany 
bench in the hallway. She looked inside the bag 
and then picked up the letter. Quickly tearing it 
open, she took out the note which had been 
penciled on a piece of brown wrapping paper: 


Dear Doris, 


When I first got married, you complained that 
laa ye MIB WES 9 4 


She scanned the note and let out a short, nervous 
cry, barely audible. Dropping the piece of paper, 
Doris ran to the telephone. 

‘“‘Goldstein Scrap Iron Company,’ came the 
young female voice over the phone. 

“Tet me speak to Mr. Goldstein.”’ 

“One moment, please. Mr. Goldstein, it’s your 
wife.”’ 

“Tell her I’m busy. I’ll call back.”’ 

“Mr. Goldstein says he’s busy. He’ll call you 
back.”’ 

‘It’s important. Whatever he’s doing he should 
come to the phone immediately.”’ 

‘‘Your wife says it’s important.” 

‘Hello, Doris. What’s the trouble?”’ 


‘Ben... listen... whatever you’re doing... 
go over to my sister’s right away . . . don’t ask 
... just go... do whatever needs to be done.” 

 DOiGaae . get hold of yourself. What’s the 
matter?” 

‘‘Ben ...I can’t even talk... just go.” 


Early in the afternoon, Ben Goldstein pulled 
his white Buick into the large driveway of his 
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house. His wife heard the car and came to the 


front door. 
“T took care of everything,’ he Saldmasmne 


walked in. She handed him the piece of brown 
wrapping paper. 


Dear Doris, 

When I first got married, you complained that 
my Max wasn’t good enough. Well maybe he didn’t 
make much money. But we were happy, Doris. We 
loved each other and were very happy. 

I know I was too proud to take any money from 
you when my Max died and we lost the store. And 
now I’m going too. I’ve been sick, Doris. I guess 
maybe it is all better this way. You’ve always loved 


Mr. Nemerov kindly sent this new poem to Mr. Harvey to print with his — 


Sharon. Please take care of her and don’t hold any- 
thing against her that you felt about me or Max. 
Treat her as the daughter you would have liked to 
have, but don’t let her forget that Max and I were 


her parents. 
Goodby, 


Love, Leah 


“Uncle Benny! Come up and see how pretty I 
look in Aunt Doris’ red dress.”’ 

Ben climbed the stairs to the bedroom. 

“Well, well, well,’ he said as Sharon threw 
her arms around him. ‘‘Just like a movie star. 
A real fancy lady.”’ 


article. It has not appeared elsewhere, and will not be included in his forth- 
coming New and Selected Poems to be issued this October by the Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press. 


The Fall Again 


It is the Old Man through the sleeping town 


Comes oil dark to a certain lip, 


and breaks 


By the white rain’s beard the word he speaks, 
A drunken Babel that stuns on a stone 

And leaps in shatterings of light against 

Its pouring fall, and falls again to spill 

Asleep its darkening strength along the kill 

On those great sinews’ curves twisted and tensed. 


Between the vineyard and the drunken dark, 
O sorrow, there the rainbow shines no more, 
There promises are broken in the roar 

Of that Old Man, the staggered Patriarch 

And whitebeard falling naked to the floor 
Ashamed, who was himself both Flood and Ark. 
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—Howard Nemerov 
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an article on Lincoln Steffens, and in his dissertation is writing on the 


rhetoric of the “muckraking”’ journalists. 


A PROPHET ARMED: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
POETRY OF HOWARD NEMEROV 


Maz. HOWARD NEMEROV, who has deprecat- 
ingly referred to himself as a ‘‘writer of fictions 
in verse and in prose,”’ is forty years old this 
year. Since 1947 he has published three novels 
and a book of short stories, and this October the 
University of Chicago Press is bringing out his 
fifth volume of verse, New and Selected Poems. 
Together with about thirty new poems the volume 
reprints over forty poems from his previous col- 
lections. Less than ten of these are from the 
early volumes, The Image and the Law (1947) and 
Guide to the Ruins (1950). The bulk of the selected 
poems is divided equally between The Salt Gar- 
den (1955) and Mirrors & Windows (1958). 

Mr. Nemerov’s novels are light, competently 
plotted comedies, crowded with witty epigrams 
and slashingly satirical of contemporary Ameri- 
can life. His fiction shows him as a tough man 
of reason who knows very well how to reveal his 
moral passion beneath a mask of comic satire. 
His poetry is another matter, but not wholly 
other. One senses at once in these poems the 
value of the novelist’s experience, and recalls 
Pound’s crafty advice that poets try to write 
verse as good as good prose. No doubt the man 
is far more thoroughly committed in his verse, 
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but in drawing upon the deeper sources of his 
imagination for his poems, he does not refuse his 
wit fair room for play. Nemerov composes epi- 
grams and satires as well as serious lyrics, and 
the occasion has arisen of the reviewer who has 
trouble telling one from the cther. In his more 
fully realized work the wit becomes an energetic 
and disciplined means toward serious ends. The 
verse of the last five years has demonstrated his 
capacity for integrating complex materials by 
means of a mature and powerful technical equip- 
ment of diction, imagery, and rhythm. 

The significant biographical details are few. 
Nemerov was born and reared in New York 
City and graduated from Harvard (1941) just in 
time for the war. He joined the RCAF, trained in 
Canada and England, and then in American uni- 
form flew with an RAF squadron over the North 
Sea in strikes against Nazi shipping. After the 
spell of violence he returned with an English 
wife to a quiet life of teaching and writing. He 
has been a member of the literature faculty at 
Bennington College since 1948. The three decisive 
experiences seem to have been the city childhood, 
the wartime violence, and the impact after these 
of nature—the sea and the Vermont hills. Nem- 
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erov’s imagination has taken city, war, and na- 
ture, and shaped from them a complex and 
compelling world. 

The early poem, ‘‘Redeployment,’’* which he 
has reprinted in the new volume, is a good intro- 
duction to the theme of war: 

They say the war is over. But water still 
Comes bloody from the taps, and my pet cat 
In his disorder vomits worms which crawl 


Swiftly away. Maybe they leave the house. 
These worms are white, and flecked with the cat’s 


blood. 


The war may be over. I know a man 

Who keeps a pleasant souvenir, he keeps 

A soldier’s dead blue eyeballs that he found 
Somewhere—hard as chalk, and blue as slate. 
He clicks them in his pocket while he talks. 


And now there are cockroaches in the house, 

They get slightly drunk on DDT, 

Are fast, hard, shifty—can be drowned but not 
Without you hold them under quite some time. 
People say the Mexican kind can fly. 


The end of the war. I took it quietly 

Enough. I tried to wash the dirt out of 

My hair and from under my fingernails, 

I dressed in clean white clothes and went to bed. 
I heard the dust falling between the walls. 


The protagonist protests too much: Nemerov’s 
irony depends upon that insistent reiteration. For 
of course the point is that the war is not over. 
The hysterical violence of the imagery imparts a 
nightmarish quality. We shall see the poet making 
more use of this surrealist technique in later 
poems. The nightmare is in familiar enough sur- 
roundings—cheap metropolitan lodgings are sug- 
gested—there is even an air of domesticity: the 
faucet, the cat, the cockroaches, the pervading 
dirt; we have no trouble recognizing this ‘‘unreal 
city.”’ The protagonist may have nowhere to go, 
but he bathes and dresses to go sleepless to bed, 
alone and alert to hear the silence of the dust 
falling. He insanely accepts these horrors as a 
matter of course: ‘‘the water still comes bloody’’; 
the cockroaches, yes, are a nuisance, but means 
are being worked out to deal with them—im- 
perfect means, to be sure; the pet cat ‘‘in his 
disorder’’ vomits horribly, but the worms ‘‘crawl 
swiftly away,’ and ‘‘maybe they leave the 
house’’—the air of the tentative here suggests the 
similar horror of Kafka, as does also the random 
incuriosity about that place where the protago- 
nist’s friend has found those eyeballs. Through- 
out, Nemerov manages this juxtaposition of the 
ordinary and the monstrous or obscene with 
considerable distinction. He slips for me only 
once, in the brashness of ‘‘pleasant souvenir.’’ 


* Poems quoted in this article are copyrighted by 
Howard Nemerov and are printed here with his per- 
mission. 
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And this is more than compensated by ‘“‘but not 
without you hold them,”’ a fine touch of dialect. | 
“The Soldier Who Lived Through the War”’ is 
the title of another early piece. Whether this 
means simply that the soldier has survived, or 
that he has really lived only in the commitment 
to violence (both meanings are there)—the result 
is the same: the ‘‘war’’ continues. Life is seen, 
after the experience of war, as either dangerous 
and contingent and vital, or a vacant drift to 
nothingness. Questioning the danger, for a poet, 
of a career in teaching, Nemerov once remarked, 
‘‘T have seen dangers in the academic life, but so 
are there dangers everywhere.’”’ This view per- 
sists, and in a new poem, ‘‘Life Cycle of Common 
Man,” the poet flatly calculates the number of 
cigarettes and whiskey empties, ‘‘bones, broken 
shoes, frayed collars and worn out or outgrown 
diapers and dinner-jackets’’ an ordinary man 
strews in his wake, then demands that we 


Consider the courage in all that, and behold the man 
Walking into deep silence, with the ectoplastic 
Cartoon’s balloon of speech proceeding 

Steadily out of the front of his face, the words 
Borne along on the breath which is his spirit 
Telling the numberless tale of his untold Word 
Which makes the world his apple, and forces him 

to eat. 


The war is not over. The dangers of commitment 
to the chaos of “‘reality’’ are the same every- 
where, but facing these dangers, accepting that 
commitment, is what constitutes life; the only 
and ultimate danger is to refuse that commitment, | 
to stop ‘‘walking into the deep silence’’; for that 
refusal, that stoppage, is death. 

The thematic differences between the early 
‘““Redeployment”’ and the new ‘‘Life Cycle of Com- 
mon Man” may be summed up in the difference 
between hysterical paralysis and stoical courage. 
The shabby horror of death becomes the gro- 
tesque and comic absurdity of life; nightmare ry 
isolation gives way to man walking and talking. 
The thought occurs to me of Joyce’s Stephen Ded- 
alus, that narcissistic young man, and of forty- 
ish, wife-foolish but fatherly-wise Leopold Bloom. 

Nemerov himself has remarked that he was 
a “‘city boy who came late to the country ; ‘na- | 
ture,’ whatever that is, had a more powerful 
effect for being an effect so long delayed.’ I have 
said that Nemerov composes his imaginative 
world out of war, city, and nature. In his later 
verse he uses the war theme to express the end- 
less struggle between city and nature, between 
mind and world. The title poem of his third 
volume (1955), ‘“‘The Salt Garden,” presents a 
concrete image in which the depth of his city- 
nature complex can begin to be gauged. A man 
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having ‘‘with an amateur’s toil’? and ‘“‘much pa- 
tience, and some _ sweat’? made a pleasant 
greenery 


From a difficult, shallow soil 
That, now inland, was once the shore 
And once, maybe, the ocean floor, 


watches his place ‘“‘bend in the salt wind,’’ and 
becomes suddenly aware of the mighty though 
distant ocean. Despising for the moment his puny 
achievement and so made restless, he rises at 
dawn and encounters ‘‘a great gull come from 
the mist.’’ The gull ‘‘stared upon my green con- 
cerns” like a ‘‘merchant prince come to some 
poor province,’’ then ‘‘fought his huge freight 
into air and vanished seaward with a cry.’’ The 
poem concludes: 


When he was gone 
I turned back to the house 
And thought of wife, of child, 
And of my garden and my lawn 
Serene in the wet dawn; 
And thought that image of the wild 
Wave where it beats the air 
Had come, brutal, mysterious, 
To teach the tenant gardener, 
Green fellow of this paradise 
Where his salt dream lies 


There is a suggestion of Yeats’s wild swans in 
this. But Nemerov’s distinct stamp is upon it. 
What emerges for the city man’s awareness from 
his encounter with the great gull is an inexplic- 
able sense of identity, despite all appearances to 
the contrary, with the bird. Men build cities and 
so become human. But in becoming human they 
enter upon the hazards of the moral life. In 
emerging from and building ramparts against 
‘nature, whatever that is,’’ they lose their in- 
nocence—in a word, they ‘‘fall.’’ Nemerov draws 
a good deal upon the Old Testament, and he is 
aware that both Jerusalem and Babylon were 
cities—and so was Sodom. And so was Nagasaki. 
In reclaiming a bit of what was ‘‘once the shore 
and once, maybe, the ocean floor,’ this amateur 
naturalist from the city is bringing his limited 
human skill in contact with the great reservoir 
from which that very skill—his human con- 
sciousness—appears to separate him. That sepa- 
ration constitutes the fall of man; that contact, 
his salvation. The feeling of helplessness, of non- 
entity, while seen to be invalid as a total response 
to the encounter, is not wholly denied by the 
poem’s resolution. Man’s garden is sowed with 
salt; his only hope, and that a limited one, is in 
his own effort that makes it anyhow green. 
The meanings contained in these symbols can- 
not be wholly rendered discursively. They are 
symbols, and out of them the poet is making 
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poems. We can, however, try to indicate how 
the three basic areas of Nemerov’s imagination 
which I have abstracted from his verse—city, 
nature, and war—are related, and how in the last 
few years he has been forcing them to contain 
at once a broader and deeper range of meanings. 


We have seen how the theme of war develops 
an ambivalence: its violence kills, maims, de- 
stroys; but its violence is also a form of energy, 
of action, of life. The horror of death—whether 
physical death or death of the heart or of imagi- 
nation—is real enough, and it tends to breed 
more death, to effect a paralysis. To grant that 
reality, but to face it and endure it is to find 
one’s identity in terms of the war which produces 
it. The horror is then strangely transmuted. The 
war then reveals itself as the inescapable war 
of the city with nature. It is the action of flinging 
meaning into the void. It is the experience of 
committing one’s poor human _ consciousness, 
one’s more or less skilled battalions of intelli- 
gence, against the brute forces of nature, whether 
without or within: for the salt sea flows in our 
veins. It is the ever-circulating bloodstream 
whose reverberations we mistake for the sea’s 
surf when we hold the shell to the ear. Only out of 
the mind’s active struggle to order matter can 
the awareness of a larger reality, containing both 
mind and matter, emerge. Possessed of such 
awareness, the poet renders it in poems. 

The meanings here suggested may be illustrated 
quite clearly in a fairly long poem from Mirrors 
& Windows, entitled ‘‘The Town Dump.”’ To this 
poem Nemerov appends an epigraph from King 
Lear, which pungently reflects upon the war of 
freedom with necessity. 


“The art of our necessities is strange, 
That can make vile things precious.’’ 


A mile out in the marshes, under a sky 
Which seems to be always going away 

In a hurry, on that Venetian land threaded 
With hidden canals, you will find the city 
Which seconds ours (so cemeteries, too, 
Reflect a town from hillsides out of town), 
Where Being most Becomingly ends up 
Becoming some more. From cardboard tenements, 
Windowed with cellophane, or simply tenting 
In paper bags, the angry mackerel eyes 
Glare at you out of stove-in, sunken heads 
Far from the sea; the lobster, also, lifts 

An empty claw in his most minatory 

Of gestures; oyster, crab, and mussel shells 
Lie here in heaps, savage as money hurled 
Away at the gate of hell. If you want results, 
These are results. 

Objects of value or virtue, 
However, are also to be picked up here, 
Though rarely, lying with bones and rotten meat, 
Eggshells and mouldy bread, banana peels 
No one will skid on, apple cores that caused 
Neither the fall of man nor a theory 
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Of gravitation. People do throw out 

The family pearls by accident, sometimes, 

Not often; I’ve known dealers in antiques 

To prowl this place by night, with flashlights, on 
The off-chance of somebody’s having left 
Derelict chairs which will turn out to be 

By Hepplewhite, a perfect set of six 

Going to show, I guess, that in any sty 
Someone’s heaven may open and shower down 
Riches responsive to the right dream; though 
It is a small chance, certainly, that sends 
The ghostly dealer, heavy with fly-netting 

Over his head, across these hills in darkness, 
Stumbling in cut-glass goblets, lacquered cups, 
And other products of his dreamy midden 
Penciled with light and guarded by the flies. 


For there are flies, of course. A dynamo 
Composed, by thousands, of our ancient black 
Retainers, hums here day and night, steady 
As someone telling beads, the hum becoming 
A high whine at any disturbance; then, 
Settled again, they shine under the sun 

Like oil-drops, or are invisible as night, 

By night. 


All this continually smoulders, 
Crackles, and smokes with mostly invisible fires 
Which, working deep, rarely flash out and flare, 
And never finish. Nothing finishes; 
The flies, feeling the heat, keep on the move. 


Among the flies, the purefying fires, 

The hunters by night, acquainted with the art 

Of our necessities, and the new deposits 

That each day wastes with treasure, you may say 
There should be ratios. You may sum up 

The results, if you want results. But I will add 
That wild birds, drawn to the carrion and flies, 
Assemble in some numbers here, their wings 
Shining with light, their flight enviably free, 
Their music marvelous, though sad, and strange. 


The dump is the city, returning to ‘‘nature, what- 
ever that is’—just as the cemetery is a city 
whose inhabitants are returning to nature. The 
dump is not Mr. Eliot’s wasteland, from which 
God has turned away; it is rather itself God’s 
country, or at least a necessary part of it, and 
if it looks like Hell, it is indisputably ours. Like 
the trail of debris in ‘“‘Life Cycle of Common 
Man”’ it is our past—it is history. One recalls the 
savage pride of Trotsky’s triumphant taunt, flung 
at the departing Mensheviks in the Petrograd 
Soviet in 1917, ‘‘You are all on the ash-heap of 
history.’’ It is a Hell, but Gehenna as a matter of 
fact was Jerusalem’s town dump. To conclude 
that what looks like Hell is Hell only is to conclude 
too easily and too soon: ‘‘nothing finishes.’’ Any 
“ratio”? will only measure the incommensurable. 
“You may sum up the results, if you want re- 
sults”: Nemeroy contents himself with simply 
adding that the marvel of the birds, too, is part 
of this ghastly whole. 


In a note to this writer, Mr. Nemerovy offered 
an off-the-cuff statement: 
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Poetry is a kind of spiritual exercise, a (generally 
doomed but stoical) attempt to pray one’s humani- 
ty back into the universe! and conversely an at- © 
tempt to read, to derive anew, one’s humanity 
from nature, nature considered as a book, diction- 
ary and bible at once. Poetry is a doctrine of 
signatures, or presupposes that the universe is 
such a doctrine whether well written or ill . 

Poetry is an art of combination, or discovering 
the secret valencies which the most widely differ- 
ing things have for one another. In the darkness 
of this search, patience and good humor are useful 
qualities. Also: The serious and the funny are one. 


The purpose of poetry is to persuade, fool, or com- | 


pel God into speaking. 


“Poetry is a doctrine of signatures ... ”’ In his 
best work Nemerov presents adumbrations, not 
a ‘ratio’; ‘‘signatures’’ rather than the Name 
Itself. 


The style of ‘‘The Town Dump’’ is character- 
istic. In his earlier verse Nemerov was severely 
criticised for his undisciplined verbal wit. But 
here the verbal play seems masterfully controlled. 
“Where Being most Becomingly ends up Becom- 
ing some more” is wittily abstract, and the 
abrupt descent into those raw particulars, rising 
to ‘‘savage as money hurled away at the gate 
of Hell’? expresses a magnificent rage. The flat 
emptiness of “If you want results, these are 
results’? provides exactly the inane anticlimax 
he wants. ‘“‘The serious and funny are one’— 
a dangerous truth. But the poet seems to me to 
mix his tonal qualities in this poem in a fully 
disciplined way. The hysterical soar and swoop 
of the tonal rhythms correspond exactly to that 
sustained dynamo hum rising fitfully to a high 
whine, or that continual smoulder which rarely 
flashes out and flares. 


Nemerov’s increasing mastery of his rhythms 
may be further illustrated by ‘‘Trees,’’ also from — 
the 1958 volume. There is a quiet firmness about 
this fine sentence, which constitutes the entire 
poem: 


To be a giant and keep quiet about it, 

To stay in one’s own place; 

To stand for the constant presence of process 
And always to seem the same; 

To be steady as a rock and always trembling, 
Having the hard appearance of death 

With the soft, fluent nature of growth, 

One’s Being deceptively armored, 

One’s Becoming deceptively vulnerable; 

To be so tough, and take the light so well, 
Freely providing forbidden knowledge 

Of so many things about heaven and earth 
For which we should otherwise have no word— 
Poems or people are rarely so lovely, 

And even when they have great qualities 
They tend to tell you rather than exemplify 
What they believe themselves to be about, 
While from the moving silence of trees, 
Whether in storm or calm, in leaf and naked, 
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Night or day, we draw conclusions of our own, 
Sustaining and unoticed as our breath, 

And perilous also—though there has never been 
A critical tree—about the nature of things. 


in this and in a number of other poems from the 
[958 volume (‘“‘The Map-Maker on His Art,” ‘“‘To 
uu Chi,’”’ ‘Writing,’ ‘Painting a Mountain 
Stream,’’ and others), and in the new poems of the 
[960 volume the sonnet-sequence ‘‘Runes,’’ Nem- 
srov develops his concern with the nature and 
oroblems of poetry or of art in general. He never 
ails to insist upon the proximate character of 
art. It is a ‘‘generally doomed but stoical attempt’’ 
and when it seems to succeed, miraculous. In 
“Writing,’’ for instance, he discovers an intelli- 
sibility both in Chinese characters and in the 
scorings of skaters in ice; both in some way ‘‘do 
world and spirit wed’’; both seem to establish a 
connection between the mind and external real- 
ity—indeed, to leave a trace of mind out there. 
But he concludes: 


continental faults are not 
bare convoluted fissures in the brain. 
Not only must the skaters soon go home; 
also the hard inscription of their skates 
is scored across the open water, which long 
remembers nothing, neither wind nor wake. 


In ‘‘Painting a Mountain Stream”’ he puts aside 
the pentameter line, whose resources he has 
explored most fully in his later verse, and shifts 
the thematic emphasis as well. ‘‘Running and 
standing still at once is the whole truth,’’ he 
begins, and exhorts the painter to ‘‘study this 
rhythm, not this thing’? in his effort to paint 
the stream: 
The brush’s tip streams from the wrist 


of a living man, a dying man. 
The running water is the wrist. 


In the confluence of the wrist 
things and ideas ripple together .. . 


The water that seemed to stand is gone. 
The water that seemed to run is here. 
Steady the wrist, steady the eye; 
paint this rhythm, not this thing. 


Here both the mystery of life—of how things can 
qave, or be, a rhythm, and the mystery of art— 
yf how man can create things which seem to 
dave, or become, a rhythm, are presented in 
curious relationship to each other, for the painter 
aimself is a rhythm and not a thing, in more 
ways than one. In these stanzas Nemerov makes 
impressive use of a quiet variation which at once 
supports and contains his themes, 

Of course the act of the artist is par excellence 
2xpressive of the war of city and nature, since it 
most directly reveals the difficulty and mystery 
xf mind or spirit penetrating or even perceiving 
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brute matter. In a number of poems such as 
“Brainstorm,” ‘Sanctuary,’ and ““Truth,”’ the 
essential irrationality of the attempt to be rational 
is presented. To be rational is to attempt to con- 
form the world to the mind, to reduce William 
James’s “‘blooming, buzzing confusion” to a logic. 
But if the mind itself be revealed as part of that 
blooming and buzzing? In “Brainstorm” some- 
thing like that is revealed step by step as a man 
sitting alone in an upstairs room is distracted 
from his book first by the rising wind and then by 
the crows whose “horny feet so near but out of 
sight scratched on the slate’’ of the roof overhead. 
He speculates, as the windows rattle and the tim- 
bers groan in the wind, that house and crows are 
talking to each other: 
The secret might be out: 


Houses are only trees stretched on the rack. 
Once the crows knew, all nature would know. 


And this leads him to wonder in turn what’s to 
prevent nature, not paradoxically endowed with 
mind, to invade his artificially ordered world. The 
poem then gallops to a nightmarish conclusion: 


He came to feel the crows walk on his head 

As if he were the house, their crooked feet 

Seratched, through the hair, his scalp. He might 
be dead, 

It seemed, and all the noises underneath 

Be but the cooling of the sinews, veins; 

Juices, and sodden sacks suddenly let go; 

While in his ruins of wiring, his burst mains, 

The rainy wind had been set free to blow 

Until the green uprising and mob rule 

That ran the world had taken over him, 

Split him like seed, and set him in the school 

Where any crutch can learn to be a limb. 


Inside his head he heard the stormy crows. 


“The serious and the funny are one’’: Nemerov 
has in this purged away the jarring shrillness 
of his early use of the nightmare. The rhythm’s 
rush is thoroughly under control. He handles that 
dreamlike imagery with ease under a compres- 
sion that seems to leave no room at all for 
maneuver. 


A word ought to be said of Nemerov’s satirical 
verse. It depends upon the same view of the 
world, of course, with the difference that the 
poet chooses to indulge his anger rather than 
attempt to find through it a larger integration. 
Here is an early example, entitled “On a Text: 
Jonah IV, xi’’—but first let us quote Scripture. 
God is remonstrating with Jonah, who is angry 
that sinful Nineveh is being spared: ‘‘And should 
not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are 
more than sixscore thousand persons that cannot 
discern between their right hand and their left 
hand; and also much cattle?’’ Now Nemerov’s 


verse: 
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The Lord might have spared us the harsh joke; 
Many that live in Nineveh these days 

Cannot discern their ass from a hot rock. 
Perhaps the word ‘‘cattle’’ refers to these? 


In one of his new poems Nemerov comments 
wryly and at greater length upon a singularly 
vulnerable remark culled from the Associated 
Press, datelined Atlantic City, June PB AIGEY(, Ablate 
dispatch, headed ‘“‘SSEES BOOM IN RELIGION, 
TOO,” reads, in part, ‘‘ ‘These fruits of material 
progress,’ said the Rev. Edward L. R. Elson of 
the National Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
‘have provided the leisure, the energy, and the 
means for a level of human and spiritual values 
never before reached.’’’ The poem, entitled 
“‘Boom!”’ begins this way: 


Here at the Vespasian-Carlton, it’s just one 
religious activity after another; the sky 

is constantly being crossed by cruciform 
airplanes, in which nobody disbelieves 

for a second... 


After a quick look at Job, Damien, St. Francis, 
and Dante, the poem returns to the charge: 


But now the gears mesh and the tires burn 

and the ice chatters in the shaker and the priest 

in the pulpit, and Thy name, O Lord, 

is kept before the public, while the fruits 

ripen and religion booms and the level rises 

and every modern convenience runneth over, 

that it may never be with us as it hath been 

with Athens and Karnak and Nagasaki, 

nor Thy sun for one instant refrain from shining 

on the rainbow Buick by the breezeway 

or the Chris Craft with the uplift life raft; 

that we may continue to be the just folks we are, 

plain people with ordinary superliners and 

disposable diaperliners, people of the stop ’n’ shop 

’n’ pray as you go, of hotel, motel, boatel, 

the humble pilgrims of no deposit no return 

and please adjust thy clothing, who will give to 
Thee, 

if Thee will keep us going, our annual 

Miss Universe, for Thy Name’s Sake, Amen. 


The details have their satirical bite, but the 
heavy rhetorical impact depends on their being 
piled high and at accelerated speed. We have 
seen this device at work in ‘‘Brainstorm.”’ The 
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fire of Nemerov’s indignation is not icy enough 
to warrant comparison with Swift; it is rather 
Voltaire’s comic grimace, with a strong dash of 
strictly American guffaw. 

The element of wit, though hardly in so heavy 
a dosage as here, is a permanent element in 
Nemerov’s poetry. When it is so wholeheartedly 
indulged, it has a kind of frenzied purity. This 
example of reductio ad absurdum comes off from 
sheer (and painstakingly achieved, for all that, 
one imagines) gusto. Sometimes his verbal wit 
rattles tinnily in serious lyrics, especially in some 
of the early work. But in New and Selected 
Poems, consisting mostly of poems written or 
published within the last five years, he has man- 
aged a tighter control, and the results—‘‘if you 
want results’’—are thematically rich and pr 
sodically strong. 

Certainly the satirical gusto develops into some- 
thing rich and strange in ‘‘Suburban Prophecy”; 


On Saturday, the power-mowers’ whine 
Begins the morning. Over this neighborhood 
Rises the keening, petulant voice, begin 
Green oily teeth to chatter and munch the cud. — 


Monsters, crawling the carpets of the world, 
Still send from underground against your blades 
The roots of things battalions green and curled 
And tender, that will match your blades with 
blades 
Till the revolted throats shall strangle on 
The tickle of their dead, till straws shall break 
Crankshafts like camels, and the sun go down 
On dinosaurs in swamps. A night attack 
Follows, and by the time the Sabbath dawns 
All armored beasts are eaten by their lawns. 


War, city, nature—the familiar concerns this time MT 
presented as sardonic prophecy. There are so i 
many false prophets hawking their stuff in the — 
Great American Wilderness these days that the af 
voice of God is hard to distinguish. Mr. Nemerov, i} 
gifted with patience and good humor and a mature + 
awareness of his powers, is certainly succeeding 5 
in persuading, fooling, or compelling some gen-— 
uine voice into speech in his poems. Whether — 
that voice is in any sense divine may safely be 
left to his readers to decide. 


\ 
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ARY ELISABETH BARCLAY stood by the 


qidog ran away with the ball.’’ She had just re- 
inded them to underline any word that they 
jifound in the sentence that they had never had 
before. Away was the word they should have 
underlined, but as she sat down in her chair she 
ondered how many of them would underline 
ellow. They had been in school for four weeks 
and it surely was time that they began to recog- 
nize the word yellow. 


It was hot in the school room, the smell of 
dust and cinders from the playground came in 
the windows, and the oil that was used on the 
pecan floors smelled too. She looked at the floor, 
reddish-brown and greasy, and wondered why they 
always oiled floors in schoolrooms. Actually she 
‘knew that the oil supposedly kept the dust down, 
ibut she wondered if the floors weren’t dirtier 
jthat way. 

4) Mary Elisabeth Barclay was a stout, short, 
‘jtight-lipped woman of fifty-two. She kept her 
wifingernails polished and her hair tightly curled. 
“|Her lipstick never smeared, and never seemed 
‘|to blot off. She was always somewhat surprised 
sithat her lipstick never seemed to need retouch- 
‘ling, but considered that in some way she must 
ibe more adept than most women in putting it on. 
+iSome of the other teachers said, behind her back, 
s\that it looked as if it hardened on her thin lips, 
siand that she never put it on but once a week. 
+'She was not married. She used to have boyfriends, 
‘ibut after her mother died she took care of her 
j\father, who was a prominent dentist in the days 
‘\before Houston began spreading out in all direc- 
sitions. She held her father accountable for the 
“fact that she had never married. There had been 
‘proposals, but at first she shared her father’s 
-\disapproval of any young man who was not in 
‘lone of the three acceptable professions: dentis- 
‘try, medicine, or law. Then, during the depres- 
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sion, she began to get desperate, and finally a 
man who was working for the WPA wanted to 
marry her. He had been forced to leave college 
in his junior year, and her father had refused to 
allow her to marry him. It was the last time 
anyone had made an offer to her. Ten years 
later her father died and she was left by herself. 
She had continued to live in the old house and 
she inherited the land around it. The land had 
once been good cotton land, but she had to rent 
it out, and the tenant cheated her for years. At 
first the rent money had paid the land taxes and 
that justified her keeping the land. But as 
Houston grew, due to the oil boom, she could 
not resist selling a few acres at a time to real 
estate developers. She had started selling the 
acreage farthest from the house. After each sale 
she planned to restore the house, but the money 
was never enough and the house weathered and 
rotted. It had once been one of the loveliest 
houses in the Houston area. It was a real 
Texas-style manor house. Mary inwardly sneered 
at the Georgian houses with their soaring pillars 
and porches level with the ground that the new 
oil-rich people began to build in the suburban 
parts of Houston. Her house was genuine ante- 
bellum manor style. It had been built on brick 
piers about ten feet off the ground. This was of 
course the most obvious evidence of its authentic- 
ity, because when the house was built in 1853 the 
bayous flooded every spring and no house was 
built on the ground. The porches on Mary’s house 
went all the way around, and they were two- 
storied. A great wide flight of stairs led up to 
the first floor gallery from the ground level, and 
this too was authentic. Under the first floor gal- 
lery the brick piers formed an arcade around the 
house, where the folks had sat on hot summer 
nights in wicker rockers, drinking iced-tea with 
mint leaves in it. Trumpeter vines always grew 
along the bricks. 

Mary had always been ashamed to see the 
house slowly rot away, and after the sale of the 
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last land, the largest sale, netting ten thousand 
dollars, she decided to fix up the place. The 
piers would be remortared where the bricks were 
crumbling loose, the bannisters would be replaced, 
and paint, and a new roof; and soon the house 
would look as it should. The last sale had been 
a hard one to decide upon. Her father had always 
said that southern manor houses looked out of 
place in the suburbs because they were built to 
have fields growing cotton, maize, or rice around 
them. In fact he had always said that it was be- 
cause of the fields that the houses were there 
in the first place. Well, the fields were no longer 
there; the house was now hemmed in by in- 
expensive housing developments. Only when Mary 
promised herself that she would take the money 
and fix up the house could she justify selling the 
last of the land. 

As Mary sat in the schoolroom in the middle 
of September, she had greater worries than the 
broken faith with her father. The house was com- 
pletely redone now, and the furniture had all 
been refinished and reupholstered, and what’s 
more, paid for in cash, so she had no worries 
there. She was worried because it had been ru- 
mored that one of the owners of one of the houses 
that had been built on her land was going to 
sell out to a Negro family. She knew the pattern 
well. It went on in Houston just as it did in Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia and Washington. First one 
house and a week or two later a whole block. If 
a whole block went she would have Negro neigh- 
bors. She tried not to think about it. It couldn’t 
possibly happen. After all, it was only Walt, the 
milkman, who had told her about it just this 
morning. So there really wasn’t anything to worry 
about. 

*“Mo’nin’, Miz Barclay,” he had said. ‘You 
better watch out, Miz Peters told me uh nigger 
family was fixin’ to move in down the block.”’ 

She had laughed at him, and told him he was 
being absurd. ‘“‘Why, why would a Nigro family 
want to move in here?’”’ she had asked. 

‘Well, ah wish you wouldn’t laugh, ’cause Miz 
Peters said that the Carters were movin’ out and 
that they wouldn’t say who they were sellin’ to.’’ 

Walt had gone, after warning her again, and 
she had called some of the neighbors, just to 
check up. They had heard the same thing. Mr. 
Peters had promised his wife that he would han- 
dle the situation for the whole neighborhood, if 
there was any truth in the rumor at all. That was 
all that Mary had been able to find out, and as 
she went to school she felt reassured by the fact 
that Mr. Peters would “‘handle things.’ Yet there 
was still that slight lingering doubt. As the day 
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wore on, it had become a vague fear. 

At two-thirty the first graders filed out the door 
and down the hall and down the front steps o 
the school building and piled excitedly into th 
school buses. Mary thumbed absently through 
the stack of seatwork and saw that half of th 
class had underlined yellow. A little girl lingered 
in her seat. 

‘‘Mary Jane, honey,’’ Mary exclaimed as sh 
looked up, ‘‘you’d better hurry, or you'll miss 
the bus. Have you handed in your seatwork?”’ 

‘““Yes, ma’am! My daddy is pickin’ me up today, 
Miz Barclay,’’ the little girl said, hesitating at 
her desk in the back of the room. 

“Ts there something you want to tell me, Mary 
Jane?’’ Mary asked. 

The girl trotted shyly up to her teacher’s desk. 

“Yes, ma’am”’ she whispered. ‘“‘Is it true?”’ 

‘“‘What honey ?”’ 

“That niggers are goin’ to move next to your 
house today?”’ 

“Please don’t say niggers, Mary Jane,” the 
woman admonished and smiled at the little girl. 

‘““Why? Daddy does.”’ 

“Well, honey, it isn’t fair. They don’t like it. 
It’s only polite to call them Nigroes.”’ 

“Well, is it true?”’ the girl asked impatiently. 

“‘T don’t really think so, Mary Jane.’’ 

“Well, I hope not,’’ the girl sighed, relieved by 
her teacher’s display of confidence. ‘It would 
spoil your house if they did, and daddy says it’s 
about the only real plantation house in Houston.’” 

“Why, that’s kind of you to say so, Mary Jane. 
But I’m sure there are others just as old and 
authentic.”’ 

Mary Jane didn’t understand what authentic 
meant, and was about to ask when her father 
stuck his head in the door and hollered ‘‘All right, 
Missy!”’ As the little girl skipped out of the door, 
her father tipped his hat at Miss Barclay and 
followed his daughter out of the school. 

Mary rode home with Mrs. Johnson, who taught 
the third grade in order to bolster her carpenter — 
husband’s income. Today she was going to let 
Mary out at the A&P and Mary would walk the ‘ 
three blocks from the grocery store to her home. — 
On her way home she would pass the house that — 
the Carters lived in. As she and Rose Johnson 
rode through the suburban streets they discussed 
the rumor that they had both heard about the 
Negro family. Rose was, as Mary put it jokingly, ' 
a “damn Yankee.’’ She had been raised in Tli- 
nois, and although she had lived in Houston with 
her husband for twenty-two years, some people © 
still called her a ‘‘damn Yankee.’’ At first she 
had been amused by the term, but whenever 
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ary Elizabeth Barclay smilingly called her a 
‘damn Yankee”’ she bridled inwardly. 


“Mary, are you frightened?’’ Rose asked as 
he lit a cigarette. 


“Of what, honey?”’ 


“About that rumor of the Negro family moving 
to your block.”’ 7 
“Well, no. Besides I still have a block to my- 
elf. You know the house wouldn’t look right if 
t didn’t have plenty of yard around it.”’ 

“Well it’s not going to look any better if it’s 
urrounded by colored families.”’ 

“Well, Rose, I just can’t get upset yet. After 
ll, I only heard it this morning.’’ 

“Mary, that’s the way it was in all those other 
laces we’ve been reading about for the past two 
ears. It just happens overnight.”’ 

“Well,’ Mary said emphatically, yet coolly, 
‘’m sure I can’t get hysterical over every rumor 
hear.”’ 
The two women were silent for several blocks. 
ary nervously thumbed through the stack of 
eatwork on her lap, pretending to count the 
umber of papers that had the word yellow un- 
erlined on them. 

“It’s kind of windy today, isn’t it? I’m sure 
lad the tornado weather is over, aren’t you?’’ 
ary asked, wanting to break the unnerving 


Rose ignored her question and instead blurted, 
‘Mary, what will you do if they do move in? 
fter you’ve spent all that money fixing up the 
ouse and all?” 

‘Why nothing, I suppose. Yes, I know I'll do 
just nothing. They won’t move in, and if one 
oes, why the others won’t sell out. It’s a nice 
eighborhood, and I’m sure everybody likes his 
ouse, so why would any of them sell?”’ 

Rose didn’t answer her. She didn’t know why 
anyone would sell to Negroes either. 
“Mary, what would you do if you came home 
and saw a mob of people standing in front of the 
“arters’ house, and a nigger family peeking out 
he windows at them?’’ Rose asked 

“Please don’t say nigger. Call them Nigroes. 
t’s what they want to be called, you know,” 
ary said, this time more emphatically, trying 
o swallow the tight feeling in her throat. 

To Rose, Nigro sounded so much like nigger, 
hat she couldn’t see how they could appreciate 
it much more than nigger. However, she took 
this to be the natural way a southerner pro- 
nounced Negro. 

“Tf. . if 1 came home... and saw a crowd 
in front of the Carters’ house,’ Mary said, 
speaking determinedly, “I would tell them... 
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to please go back . . . to their own homes. I would 
tell them .. . that nothing could be gained by 
violence . . . that Nigroes were people who we 
could . . . could reason with ... and that I am 
sure that if we are nice about it... that they 


won’t try to hurt us or take over our 
neighborhood.”’ 


“What if they wouldn’t listen to reason; what 
if they wouldn’t go home?” Rose asked quietly. 


Suddenly Mary wept, “I... don’t know... I 
don’t know what to do... I wish people would 
quit spreading things like that.”’ 


Rose pulled up in front of the A&P and cut off 
the ignition. She put her arm around Mary’s 
shoulders and comforted her. 

“Oh, Mary, I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to rile 
you up. It’s all just a rumor. It will never 
happen—not here in this neighborhood.”’ 

Mary forced herself to stop crying by flaring 
wide her nostrils. 

“Do you want me to wait, Mary? I can wait and 
drive you home. Then you won’t have to carry 
all those heavy packages.”’ 

Mary smiled at her. ‘‘No, don’t be silly. All 
I’m going to buy is some bacon, and besides, the 
walk will be good for me. It’s really not so hot 
out.’’ She slammed the door and rushed into the 
store, clutching the seatwork under her arm. 

Inside, the grocery store was cool. The refrig- 
erated air smelled of the closed-in odors of 
coffee, tin cans, waxed paper bread wrappings, 
and vegetables. Mary walked back to the meat 
counter and got a package of bacon. As she 
walked back to the front where the cash registers 
were, she wondered why the store was so empty. 
She missed the usual hum of the coffee grinders 
and the clank and bustle of the metal grocery 
carts. She shivered a little in the air that seemed, 
because of the heat outside, so much colder than 
it actually was. She put her package down on 
the check-out counter, but the woman, whom she 
knew by sight but not by name, stood staring 
searchingly into her face. 

“Oh, Miz Barclay, you don’t know then, do 
you?” the lady finally blurted. 

‘Know what?’”? Mary asked a little louder than 
she had wanted to. 

“A nigger family bought the Carters’ house, 
and they are goin’ to move in tomorrow. And 
there’s a mob in front of the Carters’ house 
right now. I was by there at lunch, and they’re 
just standing there, not screaming or nothing, but 
just staring at the Carters’ house and getting 
bigger by the minute.”’ 

Mary clutched for the edge of the counter and 
steadied herself. She pressed her hand to her 
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lips and the side of her face nervously. 

“Are you all right, Miz Barclay? If you want 
V’ll take you home in my car. I can get off for a 
few minutes. I won’t even have to drive past the 
Carters’. You wouldn’t want to see that crowd. 
They’re so quiet. Just like at a buryin’.”’ 

“No, no, I’ll just walk home,”’ Mary said, swal- 
lowing hard. “I’m sure it’s a mistake. I can tell 
the people to go home. I’ve lived here longer 
than anyone else. Why, do you know that my 
grandfather’s cotton pavilion used to stand right 
here on this very spot? I know that this is all 
a mistake. I also know that we must be very 
careful and try to reason with them, and there 
won’t be any trouble and there won’t be any 
Nigroes living around here.’’ She paused, and 
the clerk, who had been chewing a piece of bubble 
gum, stood staring at her with her jaw slack, 
revealing the spitty, gleaming pink cud in the 
bottom of her mouth. Still staring at the stout, 
tight-mouthed little woman, she nodded absently. 
Mary walked out the door with her head held 
stiffly erect, squinting her eyes against the late 
afternoon sun. The clerk shook her head slowly 
and began to chew her gum again. 


As Mary Elisabeth Barclay walked hurriedly 
and proudly along the sidewalks in front of the 
monotonous rows of houses, she no longer thought 
of the Carters’ house. She felt a tingling, breast- 
tightening sensation, a mixture of anticipation 
and fear. It was still hot, and the sun, though 
mellowing as it began to set, still cast shadows of 
the pecan trees that lined the streets. The trees 
had been part of a slough bottom that had been 
untillable on her family’s land. When the con- 
tractors had replaced the even rows of cotton 
plants in the fields with still more even rows 
of houses, they had transplanted the pecans along 
the new streets. Most of them had lived, because 
the new owners of the houses had watered them; 
however, she remembered that in front of the 
Carters’ house the pecan tree had died. 


“The only tree for three blocks to die,’’ she 
thought to herself with irritation. 

As she came to the fringes of the crowd in front 
of the little house she was not afraid. It was more 
like the excitement and anticipation she had 
felt just four months ago, the eleventh of June, 
to be exact, when she had returned to her rebuilt 
house for the first time after the carpenters 
and paperers and painters had finally left. Then 
she had felt as if she were once again entering 
into her real home as she remembered it when 
she was younger. When she was younger, a boy 
working for the WPA had been waiting on the 
first floor gallery to get her answer to his pro- 
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posal, and because he wasn’t going into a pro- 
fession, she had had to tell him that she couldn’t 
possibly marry him. She thought of that day 
now, as she moved among the wives and hus- 
bands and children who moved aside, watching 
her. She wondered why she had always blamed 
her father for her never marrying. After all, it 
was the only decision she could have possibly 
made. All the men in her family had been pro- | 
fessional men. They had been lawyers, doctors, 
or dentists, and they had kept the house and the 
lawns the same way for years, and the cotton had 
been planted and hoed and picked and stacked 
up in bales under the pavilion, where the A&P 
now stood, as long as the Barclays had owned 
the land. It was far better, she decided, as she 
walked calmly up to Jonas Peters who was stand- 
ing at the front of the crowd facing the Carters’ 
front door, that she had not disgraced her name — 
by marrying a WPA worker. After all, there 
comes a time when a woman is the only one left — 
with the family name, and she must either marry 
equal to herself, or rather than do anything 
disgraceful, not marry at all. 


Jonas Peters, just as he had promised, had 
talked to the Carters. 


‘““‘They said, Miz Barclay, that they were movy- 
ing out, that they had sold their house, but they ~ 
wouldn’t say who to. When I asked if it was to 
niggers, they wouldn’t say nothin’.”’ 

“Please, Mr. Peters, don’t say niggers, they 
don’t like it, you know.” 

““Doesn’t seem to matter much now, Miz Bar- 
clay. Nigroes, niggers, black bastards! We’re _ 
either going to have to stop this right here or all _ 
sell out to ’em.”’ iM 

‘“Mary grabbed onto the man’s shirtsleeve. ‘“‘No, — 
no, you mustn’t say that. We can’t move, we have 
our houses, our homes here. We can’t leave 
them.”’ 

Peters looked at her sympathetically. ‘Yes, 
ma’am, I know how you feel, but I’ve got children — 
and I ain’t goin’ to have them playin’ with a 
bunch of nigger kids.”’ 

The crowd near the man and woman nodded 
as he spoke. Farther back where they couldn’t 
hear Mary’s voice, the woman snarled ‘‘Hush!”’ 
to whining children and the men muttered, ‘“‘Take 
‘em home!” to their wives. But nobody left. 
They stood a swaying knot of people, silent except 4 
for the buzzing, angry undercurrent of orders — 
they snapped at each other. : 

Peters’ six-year-old son Jimmy came running } 
up. ‘‘Daddy, here is a brick I found over in the 


ditch outside of Miz Barclay’s gate. Can I throw _ 
it at the Carters’ house?’ 5 


5 
‘ 
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“Oh, no!’’ Mary screamed, snatching the brick 
from the boy and hurling it onto the sidewalk in 
}|front of her feet. It broke into two pieces. 


“We can’t throw anything at them,” she cried. 
\\‘“‘We must reason with them.” She glanced at the 
crowd, seeking their support. ‘“‘They don’t under- 
stand our position. Once they do, we’ll settle 
iithings.’’ 

She ran up the sidewalk and up the two con- 
jjcrete steps that constituted the Carters’ front 
porch. ‘‘Mister Carters, Miz Carters, please, 
jicome to the door. It’s Mary Elisabeth Barclay. 
i\I want to talk to you. I want to tell you about 
jjour homes and our families. I want to tell why 
you mustn’t... why youcan’t...’’ 


The front door opened abruptly, and an un- 
shaven, nervous man came out and stood on the 
top step. As he pushed open the screen, he shoved 
4|Mary aside. She stumbled, but regained her bal- 
jjance, still clutching her seatwork under her arm, 
| and turned and faced the man, staring up at 
him from the sidewalk. The crowd of about a 
\}hundred people pressed a little closer and be- 
jicame quiet. The man, about thirty, stood in a 
\jsoiled T-shirt facing them. 

“Why are y’all standin’ on my grass?’’ he 
4\started. 

We. It ain’t your grass, it’s a nigger’s grass!” 
: someone from the crowd shouted. 

|| ‘*T sold my house to a white man,”’ the sweating 
siman shouted back in a high voice. ‘‘And I have 
yjevery right to sell my property to anyone I damn 
‘|well please.”’ 

|| ‘And who did you sell it to?’’ the voice shouted 
back. 
i) “I didn’t ask no questions, I just took 
a my money, and I’m leavin’ tonight.”’ 

| ‘You’re a goddamn nigger lover, that’s what 
\jyou are!’’ the anonymous voice shouted back. 

| The crowd stepped menacingly forward. Men 
¢ stood with arms poised. The man on the porch 
1|spread his legs out and stood ready. 

- “The police know all about y’all. They probably 
sjare comin’ any minute. If you don’t want trouble, 
¢ clear on out a’ here.”’ 

‘| Mary screamed at the man, “You have no right 
|to destroy our homes. We live here. We have 
| lived here for years.”’ 

The man lurched nervously down the steps and 
sishoved Mary to the ground. Her seatwork scat- 
1 tered on the grass. ‘‘Now git out a’ here, you 
4\screwy old bitch. This ain’t your plantation no 
|more. All you give a damn about is your old 
‘\house. Weil, it’s an old pile of junk, and so are 
Iiyou...”’ 

He paused. Mary Barclay scrambled up and 
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began to pick up the scattered papers her first 
graders had handed to her as they left the room 
to go home. Her hand brushed against the broken 
half of the brick. She picked it up and blindly 
hurled it towards, the squat, ugly little house. It 
smashed through the picture window. As the glass 
broke and crashed to the floor inside, the crowd 
broke. Children, afraid, ran across the street, 
the wives and husbands began hurling stones 
from the driveway. Windows broke. Jonas Peters 
hit the man on the porch in the mouth with his 
fist, and several other men joined in, knocking 
the man down and kicking him. Someone ripped 
the screen door down. Inside a woman’s scream 
was heard. Moments later a man dragged the 
screaming woman outside. Everyone who could 
find them, threw stones at the house. Someone 
ran up with a can of gasoline. 


Several hours later it was dark. The sky was 
hazy and smeared with the light of the stars and 
moon. A black car was parked in front of the 
dead pecan tree that stood next to the curb. 
Two men sat on the fender of the car, marked 
Houston Police Dep’t. One of them smoked. 


““Never would a’ thought it would a’ happened 
in Houston. Wonder what makes things like this 
happen? When I was a boy nothin’ like this ever 
happened.’’ 


“T ain’t got the answer,’’ the other said, not 
moving from the fender. ‘“‘Too bad they burned 
the house down. These little boxes sure do go 
like hell, don’t they?”’ 

The neighborhood was quiet, as it always was 
on September nights. In the distance, from the 
Houston Channel, a ship’s horn moaned. Only 
the stinging smell of a recent fire made the night 
different. 

‘“‘Who do you suppose started it, if anyone ever 
does?’’ The man asked, as he flipped his cigarette 
into the empty yard. 

‘“T don’t know. Someone said that an old lady 
school-teacher started it all by throwing a brick. 
Some screwey bitch that lives down there.’ He 
pointed to the old manor house that stood on its 
brick piers like a white ghost floating over the 
ground. 

“‘She’s supposed to have owned all this land 
around here at one time. Someone said she’s 
real nuts about that old house. Always painting 
and fixin’ it up.”’ 

The other man shined his flashlight on the brick 
piers. He traced with his light the wide stairs 
leading up to the first floor gallery. 

‘““Now who would want to put out any money 
for paint and stuff for an old pile of junk like 
that?’’ he said. 
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